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Modern New Orleans 


FROM ALITTLE FRENCH SETTLEMENT OF 1718 


New ORLEANS has developed into South’s greatest city with a population of 
500,000 and its largest wholesale, retail and financial center. @[ Persons living today 
have seen nearly eight miles of steel and concrete sheds built along its river front. 
They have watched giant airplanes fly into the world’s greatest airport—Shushan— 
where only ducks flew before. They are able to cross the Mississippi River on its 
finest bridge—the Huey P. Long Bridge—where engineers said no bridge could 
be built. They have seen the mighty river, at flood stage, subside with the opening 
of a man-made flood project—Bonnet Carre Spillway, which has a greater flower 
capacity than Niagara Falls. They have seen marsh lands along Lake Pontchartrain 
transformed in several thousand acres of fine residential property that bids to make 
this section of New Orleans the great waterfront playground of the South. They 
have heard of the ambitious plans made for the future to take form in such im- 
portant improvements as the new $12,000,000 Charity Hospital, the Federal Build- 
ing, the new French Market, and other 
projects. @Located on the Mississippi 
River, 107 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 
New Orleans occupies an advantageous 
economic position, since the river is deep 
enough and wide enough to float the 
greatest of ships which means that the 
ports of the world are within easy reach. 
Thirteen thousand miles of inland water- 
ways terminate there to make it the coun- 
try’s Grand Central Station for river steam- 
boat and barge lines. [New Orleans is 
an industrial city of the first magnitude 
with about 1,000 plants making as many 
different products. The city makes 80 per- 
cent of men’s wash suits worn in this 
country, is the home of the cottonseed 
products industry, one of the leaders in 
the production of industrial alcohol, a 
Southern center for the manufacture of 
modern and period furniture. 





Sr. Louis CATHEDRAL—1794 


Twenty-sixth Annual Convention—New Orleans—April 19, 20, 21, 1938 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE GROUP COUN- 
SELING OF LOW-RANKING FRESHMEN 


C. C. Ross 


Tx PROBLEM. Three circumstances have conspired to make guid- 
ance one of the most acute problems in higher education today. In 
the first place, since the college enrollments have increased approxi- 
mately 700 per cent in the half-century prior to 1930 and are still in- 
creasing, the modern college population is no longer as highly selec- 
tive as it once was. In the second place, science and invention have 
greatly complicated the social and economic world from which these 
students come and into which they will return. This means that the 
student body of the modern college represents a greater diversity of 
background, interests, and ambitions than has ever been true before. 
In the third place, the college situation itself is far more complicated 
today than it was a generation ago when that institution was smaller. 
As it is always much easier to lose one’s way in a large city than in a 
small town, it is perhaps not surprising that the majority of those who 
enter the modern complex college never succeed in making their ad- 
justments to it. 

For two decades, now, it has been fairly general practice to give 
entering freshmen intelligence tests and other kinds of tests. But, it 
has been customary to keep all such information from the students 
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themselves, and at times from the instructional staff as well. As a 
rule, the correlation between the scores on these freshman tests and 
achievement in college has been found so low as to make individual 
predictions hazardous. It is evident that other factors besides intelli- 
gence, as measured by these tests, operate to determine college achieve- 
ment. Prominent among these other factors that influence a student's 
record in college are his background for college work, his attitude to- 
ward his work, and his work habits. As these work habits are inter- 
related, many students enter college with a heavy handicap. They are 
relatively low in intelligence and, partly as a result of this, they come 
with a poor high school record and inferior habits of work. They are 
likely, also, to have a low academic morale. 

At the beginning of the first semester of 1935-36 at the University 
of Kentucky, it was decided to try to determine what effect a frank 
and friendly discussion with low-ranking freshmen regarding their test 
scores would have upon their general morale and work habits, and 
consequently upon their achievement. This paper presents a brief 
report of the study. 


The Procedure. From the students who ranked in the lowest fifth 
upon the basis of intelligence tests given to all freshmen, two approxi- 
mately equivalent groups were chosen from the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the College of Commerce. A careful attempt was made 
to pair students on the basis of sex, and fraternity affiliation, and their 
freshman tests. A total of 40 pairs, 24 from the College of Arts and 
Sciences and 16 from the College of Commerce, was so formed. The 
mean percentile scores on the intelligence, English, and mathematics 
tests were 5, 19, and 17, respectively, for the experimental group and 
6, 16, and 19, for the control group. The load carried was practically 
identical for both groups. 

The procedure in the College of Arts and Sciences was as follows: 
At the third weekly matriculation lecture, which is required of all 
freshmen, it was announced that on the following week certain stu- 
dents whose names were called would report to a separate room instead 
of the regular lecture hall. These pupils represented the experimental 
group. On the appointed day they were met by the writer and the dean 
of the college, and a brief explanatory statement was made as to why 
they were called together. 


*The experiment really started with 45 pairs, but one student in the experi- 
mental group and four in the control dropped out before the end of the semester. 
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The purpose of the freshman tests was explained, and these stu- 
dents were told that it was felt they had a right to know that their 
scores had been comparatively low and, that while it was nothing to 
be particularly alarmed about, it was important for them to recognize 
at the outset that they were up against a somewhat different situation 
than other students making better test scores. They were assured, 
however, that experience at the University of Kentucky indicated that 
if such students were really serious and willing to work hard and did 
not make the mistake of carrying too heavy a load or undertaking too 
many extracurricular activities or outside work, there appeared to be 
no reason why they could not make a satisfactory record in college. 
When an opportunity for questions was given, considerable interest 
was shown and a lively informal discussion followed. At the end of 
the conference, which lasted about half an hour, an invitation was 
extended to the students to come to the Dean’s office for additional 
counsel whenever they felt it might be of help. 


In the College of Commerce the procedure was somewhat different. 
As no general matriculation lecture is held, it was necessary to get the 
students together in smaller groups when they met their regular 
classes. Since practically all of the students were enrolled in the course 
in Economic History, arrangements were made with the instructor to 
call out the names of the persons in the experimental group and ask 
them to report to the writer for a conference, the nature of which was 
not indicated. When the students were assembled, however, a state- 
ment was made to them similar to that made to the larger group in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. No information of any kind was given 
to the control group in either college. As a matter of fact, they never 
knew they were involved in the experiment at all. 

The Results. When the records for the first and second semesters 
were available in the registrar’s office, it was possible to make several 
interesting comparisons between the experimental and control groups. 
Table 1 shows a summary on the basis of the number of subjects 
passed and failed. 

It will be noted that a total of 16 students in the experimental group 
passed all of their work as against 10 students in the control group. 
In like manner it will be noted that a total of 8 students in the experi- 
mental group failed two or more subjects as against 17 students in the 
control group. The difference appeared to be greater in the College 
of Commerce than in the College of Arts and Sciences, although the 
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experimental group appeared to be superior to the control group in 
both colleges. 
TABLE I 


A SUMMARY OF THE RECORD OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS ON THE BASIS OF THE NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 
PASSED AND FAILED 




















First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Group Arts & Sci.| Commerce | Total Arts & Sci.| Commerce Total 
Exp. | Con.| Exp. | Con.| Exp. | Con.| Exp. | Con.| Exp. | Con.| Exp. | Con. 

Passed all 

subjects 10 8 6 3. 126 [a0 | az 9 7 19 9 
Failed one 

subject 9 7 ” 6 126 123 5 6 2 7 7 | 13 
Failed two or 

more sub- 

jects 5 9 3 8 8 | 17 4 6 5 6 Q | a2 
Total a4. [:a@ 126 |-46 [ego [90 ‘Tao fear [eee ee see ae 









































Perhaps the most convincing comparison is that made on the basis 
of the point standing. This is shown in Table 2. 

Here the differences in favor of the experimental group are quite 
impressive. Out of 40 pairs who completed the first semester, 19 
students in the experimental group ‘‘made a standing,” that is, an 
average of 1.00 or better, as against only 6 students in the control 
group. It will be seen that twice as many students in the experimental 
group of the College of Arts and Sciences made a standing the first 
semester, as did those in the control group, and that not a single stu- 
dent in the control group of the College of Commerce made a point 
standing of 1.00 or more. The mean standing for the entire experi- 
mental group was .94 as against .64 for the control group. As the 
standing of the experimental group exceeds that of the control group 
by .30, with a probable error of only .06, the difference the first semes- 
ter is statistically significant, according to the usual standards. 

In the College of Arts and Sciences there were 10 pairs of women 
students, half of whom were pledged to social sororities and half of 
whom were not. It is interesting to note that exactly the same propor- 
tion of the sorority and of the non-sorority women in the experimental 
group made a standing, namely, 4 out of 5. 

Of the 34 pairs who completed the second semester, 14 students in 
the experimental group made a standing as against 6 in the control 
group. The mean standing for the entire experimental group was .85 
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as compared with .69 for the control group, which gives a difference 
of .16 in favor of the experimental group. As the probable error of 
this difference is .07, the difference is not fully significant, although 
the chances are 94 in 100 that the difference in favor of the experi- 
mental group is greater than zero. 


TABLE II 


THE POINT STANDING OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
FOR THE FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTER 












































First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Point Arts & Sci.| Commerce | Total |Arts&Sci.| Commerce} Total 
STANDING 
Exp. | Con.| Exp. | Con.| Exp. | Con.} Exp. | Con.} Exp. | Con.| Exp. | Con. 
1.8 I I 
1.6 I I I I 2 3 2 3 
1.4 3 1 3 I I I I 2 I 
1.2 4 2 I 5 2 2 2 3 5 2 
1.0 7 2 3 9 2 4 I 5 
8 > 5 I 2 3 7 I 6 I I 2 7 
6 4 Prete iSL_elLslLeret ie. 
“4 3 3 5 2 | 8 5 3 I 2/6/]5 17 
2 3 2 7 2 | 10 I 4 3 I 7 
> I 2 2 I 4 3 I I 2 4 3 
N 24 | 24 |16 | 16 | 40 | 40 | 20 | 2t | 14 | 13 | 34 «| 34 
No. making 
standing 14 6 5 19 6 9 6 5 14 6 
Mean .98 | .78 | .83 | .45 | .94 | .64 | .85 | .88 | .86] .44 | .85 | .69 
o .36 | .41 | .46] .25 | .41 | .39 | -50 | .49 |] -45 | 22] .45 | .46 
Mr— Meo .20 38 .30 —.03 41 .16 
PE Diff. .06 07 























On the whole, therefore, the difference in favor of the experimental 
gtoup seemed more marked for the first semester than for the second, 
and was decidedly greater for the College of Commerce than for the 
College of Arts and Sciences. It is worthy of note that in the College 
of Commerce the mean standing for the experimental group was 
almost twice as great as that of the control group both semesters, and 
that not a single student in the control group for either semester made 
a standing of 1.00 or better. 

One other study of a somewhat similar nature has been reported 
on the high-school level. Mitchell? divided the lowest fourth of the 





_ "Mitchell, Claude, “Why Do Students Fail?” Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House 9:172-176 (November, 1934). 
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freshman class in the high school of West Newton, Pennsylvania, into 
two equivalent groups on the basis of the Otis test. Each pupil in the 
experimental group received the following notice without further com- 
ment: 


Dear Pupil: 

Your score on the intelligence test which was given at the opening of 
school was LOW. This will mean that much work and effort on your part 
will be necessary to keep up with the class. Put yourself to the task and 
show that you can do it. YOU CAN IF YOU WISH. 

Principal 


At the end of the year it was found that 62 per cent of the group 
which had received this notice passed in all subjects, while only 15 
per cent of the equally poor group did so. 

The writer realizes that this study is so limited, both in the number 
of students involved and the time covered, as to warrant only the most 
tentative conclusions. However, this method of counseling low-rank- 
ing students appears to afford such genuine promise as to deserve a 
further trial in other institutions. It would be especially worth while 
to determine the relative effectiveness of such counseling in large 
groups, in relatively small groups, and in individual private confer- 
ence. In the meantime those institutions which have regarded the 
pupil’s intelligence test score as too sacred or to dangerous to be dis- 
cussed even with the student himself may be moved by a misguided 
notion of kindness. 

—Volume 13, Number 2 
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GENERAL EDUCATION IN TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


Roy W. BIxXLER 


HOSE WHO are working in higher education are sharply conscious 

of the problem of finding the proper relationship between gen- 
eral and professional education. There seems to be a wide acceptance 
of the principle that professional education should be attended to, 
primarily, above the level of the junior college. The rapid growth of 
the junior college and the swelling enrolments on the junior college 
level have increased the demand for an education adapted to those 
who are not fitted to complete a professional or a technical program. 
The universities are in a good position to experiment with articulation 
between general and professional education, because they may have 
control of both units, and many of them are doing so. The College at 
the University of Chicago, the General Colleges at the University of 
Minnesota and at the University of Florida are examples. 

The movement has given the liberal arts colleges an opportunity to 
introduce more professional education into the upper years, so that 
many of them have become, in fact, professional schools.’ They argue 
that the dictates of practical necessity have compelled them to prepare 
their students to earn a living after they have graduated. In many cases 
it may be the only alternative to becoming junior colleges. 

The problem is especially significant for the teachers colleges, be- 
cause they are admittedly professional schools. Shall they recognize 
the generally accepted principle and limit professional training to the 
years above the junior college, or shall they limit the general education 
foundation for teacher education by professionalizing the junior col- 
lege curriculum? The whole question is affected, of course, by the 
demands of the profession. As long as teachers with one, two, and 
three years of college education are in demand, such teachers must be 
trained, and the required professional training will crowd the general 
education out of the curricula maintained for this purpose. But the 
profession is threatening to set the minimum requirement for teaching 





_* Works, G. A., “Report of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion,” The North Central Association Quarterly, XI, 1 (July, 1936) pp. 63-65. 
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at four years of college work. If this objective is reached—and it un- 
doubtedly will be—what of the junior college in the teachers colleges? 

The National Survey of the Education of Teachers gives relatively 
little attention to this problem. The 547-page volume on the curricula 
devotes nine pages to a chapter on General Education,? in which there 
is no analysis in terms of junior and senior college requirements. The 
summary contains a statement* that general education, at least on the 
junior college level, should consider the synthesis of the major fields 
of culture. The volume of Summary and Interpretations includes a 
nine-page discussion of the relationship of general and professional 
education in the preparation of teachers,* one page of which is devoted 
to the problem of adjustment to the junior college. Five problems are 
mentioned, as follows: 


1. Since the generally accepted level of preservice educational prepara- 
tion is still only two years above the completion of high school, should 
junior colleges be expected or permitted to prepare teachers and, if so, 
under what conditions? 

2. Should the junior college work be considered as the completion of 
the prospective teacher’s general education, and should professional work 
begin with the third year in college? 

3. Should any professional courses be given during the junior college 
period for students expecting to become teachers? 

4. If the professional preparation of a teacher is to begin at the com- 
pletion of the junior college, should the professional curriculum be two or 
three years in length? If three years, should the three years be consecutive 
or should there be a period of teaching between the second and third years, 
i.e., between the completion of the undergraduate course and the beginning 
of graduate work? 

5. If a prospective teacher knows at the close of high school that he 
intends to become a teacher, would it be better for him to go four years to 
a professional school or two years to a junior college and then two years 
to a professional school ? 


Apparently these problems were located by the survey, although the 
published report does not indicate in what manner they were discov- 
ered. Current educational thought might have justified a statement of 
them as problems, the solution of which could have been sought in the 
survey. 





? Vol. III, pp. 98-107. 
* Loc. cit., p. 107. 
* VI, pp. 83-92. 
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The purpose of this study, therefore, is to make a survey of the 
extent of recognition of general education as a function of the junior 
college years in a limited number of teachers colleges in the hope of 
making some contribution to an area that was given relatively small 
attention in the Survey. 

THE SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


This study is limited to the consideration of the four-year curricula 
of thirty-seven teacher-training institutions accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in the year 
1936-37. Satisfactory catalog information for the type of curriculum 
analysis used was available for only twenty-six institutions. The study, 
therefore, includes, for general interpretation, thirty-seven institutions 
and for curriculum analysis, twenty-six institutions. Table I shows 
the distribution of these institutions by states. 

















TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF THE INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 
S For GENERAL For CurricuLuM 
TATS Srupy ANALYSIS 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


College catalogs are not uniform and not always clear in the pres- 
entation of curricular information, so it is very difficult to make 
a study based on catalog statements entirely objective. In mz ay cases 
personal judgment has to be exercised. In such situations ae inter- 
pretation of any one person is subject to the criticism of aers. The 
following arbitrary classifications were adopted to cove ost of the 

ases in which the exercise of personal judgment wa ¢ sary. 
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1. All practical work in the fine and industrial arts and in home 
economics, and all review courses in elementary or high-school sub- 
jects, such as arithmetic, social studies, etc., were classified as pro- 
fessional education. 

2. Physical education and recreational activities were omitted from 
the count, with the exception of courses in excess of the common 
physical education requirements in physical education curricula. 

3. General psychology was classified as a biological science. 

4. Elementary geography was classified as a social science. 

In some cases the published curricula were described as advised 
curricula. These were treated in the analysis as if they were required. 

Some of the institutions follow the practice of making a considera- 
ble proportion of their curricula elective. Exact analysis is not possible 
in these cases. 

Time itself is a limiting factor in a study of this kind, because of 
the great number of calculations of percentage (approximately 1000) 
and necessary checking. The study would have been improved if time 
had permitted a similar analysis of the senior college years. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


Two procedures were followed, the first, a study of statements of 
aims, purposes, and policies, and of organization features indicating a 
recognition of general education as a function of the junior college 
years, and the second, a mathematical analysis of the junior college 
curricula, primarily to determine the relative proportions of general 
and professional education, and secondarily to determine the relative 
proportions of humanities and social sciences on the one hand and of 
science and mathematics on the other, in the general education offer- 
ings.® 

INTERPRETATION 

General Patterns of Recognition. A study of the statements of aims, 
purposes, policies, and of organization features justifies a rough classi- 
fication of institutions with reference to patterns of recognition as 
revealed by these features. This classification, with institutions desig- 
nated by numbers, is presented in Table II. 


*The original plan was to separate general education into four divisions, hu- 
manities, social sciences, biological sciences, and physical sciences, but this was 
found to be impractical because the catalog definitions were not explicit in many 


cases. 
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TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF INSTITUTIONS WITH REFERENCE TO GENERAL 
PATTERNS OF RECOGNITION OF GENERAL EDUCATION AS A FUNCTION 
OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 








1. A featured common junior college curriculum for the principal divisions, with electives 
to meet core curriculum requirements 
Institutions 19 and 25 
2. Acommon curriculum for the freshman year with inter-curricular variations in the soph- 
omore year 
Institutions 8 and 13 
3. A common junior college curriculum with slight inter-curricular variations; not featured 
Institutions 31, 27, and 12 
4. Aspecified junior college curriculum for each of the several curricula 
Institutions 23, 28, 14, and 17 
5. Group requirements for the first and second years 
Institutions 26, 21, 35, and 3 
6. Statement of the general education purpose of the first two years 
Institutions 32, 34, *24, *18, and *37 
7. A uniform outline for freshmen 
Institution 7 
8. Casual recognition, such as reference to junior and senior college courses, etc. 
Institutions 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 16, 20, 30, *6, *9, *15, *22, *29, *33, *36, and *11 





* Institutions marked with an asterisk (*) were not used in the mathematical analysis. 


Range in Degree of Recognition. A wide range in degree of recog- 
nition is revealed, from only casual recognition, illustrated by sixteen 


Bachelor’s Degree 
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Fic. 1. The organization of general and professional education at the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. 
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(43 per cent) of the thirty-seven institutions considered, to almost full 
recognition represented by Milwaukee State Teachers College, North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation and Illinois State Normal University. 

Because these four institutions seem to represent the highest degree 
of recognition, they are described more fully. Their respective organi- 
zation features, pertinent to this study, are presented in Figures 1, 2, 
3, and 4. Integration of the junior and senior college programs, though 
achieved by different methods, seems to be entirely adequate in each 
case. Milwaukee provides a general core curriculum for the four-year 
program and sets aside electives in the common junior college cur- 
riculum to be used in meeting the core curriculum requirements, set- 
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Fic. 2. The organization of general and professional education in the five-year 
curricula at the Colorado State College of Education. 
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ting up differentiated junior college curricula for the more specialized 
divisions of art, education, music education and rural state graded 
education. Colorado has a few core subjects and differentiates the 
sophomore curriculum on the basis of choice of division in the profes- 
sional college and by the provision of electives. Illinois Normal has a 
“general curriculum” which forms the basis of all of the four-year 
curricula. The sophomore curriculum is differentiated by varying the 
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Fic. 3. The organization of general and professional education in the four-year 
curricula at the Illinois State Normal University. 
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Fic. 4. The plan for general education in the junior college at the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College. 
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specific requirements. There are no electives in the junior college 
program. 

Northwest Missouri has a general junior college curriculum at the 
base of all four-year curricula, with electives for integration with sen- 
ior college curricula. 

Special features indicating recognition by these institutions of a 
distinct function of the junior college are as follows: special require- 
ments for promotion to the senior college, Milwaukee and Colorado; 


TABLE Ill 


THE AVERAGE AMOUNTS AND PER CENTS OF GENERAL EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGES OF THE TWENTY- 
SIX TEACHERS COLLEGES WHOSE CURRICULA WERE ANALYSED WITH 
INSTITUTIONS ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE PROPORTION OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 






































Amount or Work 
a Science General Total 

Humanities and Education Total Profes- Indeter- 
Cottece and Social | Mathe- | Unclassi- | General sional minate 

Sciences matics fied Education | Education 
No. | % | No.| % | No.| % | No.| % | No.| % | No.| % 
32 46.01 48.4] 36.0]37.9| 0.0] 0.0]82.0 | 86.3 |13.0/13.7] 0.0] 0.0 
23 50.0 | 52.0] 28.0] 29.2] 0.0] 0.0]78.0/81.2] 6.0] 6.2]12.0]12.5 
27 47.2|49.6|25.0126.3] 3.4] 3.6175.8]79.7|11.0/11.6] 8.3] 8.7 
8 53.0155.2]20.§|21.4| 0.0] 0.0]73.5]76.6] 7.5] 7.8]15.0] 15.6 
31 44.5 145.9] 29.0]29.9] 0.0] 0.0/73.5 175.8] 8.0] 8.2115.5]16.0 
12 51.8157.5115.8|17.5| 0.0] 0.0]67.6175.1]16.5|18.3] 6.0] 6.7 
19 48.8) 50.8] 6.2] 6.5]17.0]17.7]72.0]75.0]18.1]18.8] 5.8] 6.0 
2 43.5 |45.0|18.0]18.5] 0.0] 0.0/61.5 [63.6] 3.7] 3.8] 31.5 | 32.6 
13 36.7136.3124.7|24.4] 0.0] 0.0/61.4|60.7] 24.7] 24.4]15.0]14.7 
17 31.8 | 34.3 ]23.7125.6| 0.0] 0.0/55.5 | 59.9] 30.0/32.4] 7.2| 7.8 
25 27.5 130.5 |22.5|25.0] 0.0] 0.0]51.0] 56.7] 0.0] 0.0] 39.0 | 43.3 
34 34.2]35.2]20.0]20.6] 0.0] 0.0] 54.2]55.9]42.8| 44.1] 0.0] 0.0 
10 22.4] 23.3 | 28.5 129.7] 0.9] 0.9]51.9]| 54.0 | 28.0] 29.1 | 16.3 | 17.0 
I 29.0]31.0| 20.7]|22.2] 0.0] 0.0] 49.7| 53.3 |14.0]15.0] 29.7 | 31.8 
28 25.0] 27.8] 20.0]22.2] 0.0] 0.0] 45.0] 50.0] 11.2 112.5 133.7 137-5 
20 28.6]30.2] 9.0] 9.5] 9.6] 10.1 | 47.2] 49.8 | 30.0 | 31.6] 17.6 | 18.6 
7 20.9} 21.8] 18.7]19.5] 8.0] 8.3 147.6] 49.6 | 33.8] 35.2] 14.7 | 15-3 
3 22.5 |25.0]21.4/23.8] 0.0] 0.0] 43.9 | 48.7|37.1141.3| 9.0] 10.0 
30 29.1|32.0] 9.4/10.4] 0.0] 0.0] 38.5 | 42.8 | 38.4] 42.7] 13.2 114.5 
26 25.7 |27.6]11.1]12.0] 0.0] 0.0] 36.8] 39.6 | 29.7 | 32.0] 26.4 | 28.4 
5 20.9 | 22.4] 15.2]16.3] 0.0] 0.0/36.0/38.5 | 36.6] 39.2] 21.0] 22.5 
16 20.4|22.6] 4.5] 5.0] 8.4] 9.3133.3|37-0| 43.8 | 48.5 | 13.2] 14.6 
4 24.0]25.0] 8.0] 8.3] 0.0] 0.0]32.0 | 33.3 |64.0]66.7] 0.0] 0.0 
35 14.3 ]14.9]17.3]18.0] 0.0] 0.0] 32.0] 33.0] 29.3 | 30.5 | 34.6 | 36.0 
21 21.0/23.0] 7.5] 8.2] 0.0] 0.0] 28.5 [31.2 ]23.5 | 25.7]39.5 143-2 
14 11.4]/11.9] 9.4] 9.8] 0.0] 0.0]20.8 | 21.7] 49.7 | 51.8 | 25.4 | 26.4 
Averages 31.9 |33.8| 18.1] 19.3] 1.8] 1.0]51.9]55.1]25.0| 26.5 | 17.3 | 18.3 
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specific definition of special purpose of the junior college, Colorado 
and Northwest Missouri; survey courses in the junior college, Mil- 
waukee, Colorado, Northwest Missouri, and Normal. 

Not an accurate picture in all cases. The classification of institutions 
by a study of statements of aims and purposes, and of their curricular 
organization does not necessarily present an accurate picture in every 
case, because some do not feature the general education content of 
their junior college programs. The truth of this statement is illustrated 
by comparing the positions of institutions No. 1 and No. 2 in Tables 
II and III. In Table II they are credited with only casual recognition 
of the general education function of the junior college, whereas in 
Table III it is shown that 53.3 per cent and 63.6 per cent, respec- 
tively, of their junior college programs are devoted to general educa- 
tion, with 31.8 per cent and 32.6 per cent, respectively, of an inde- 
terminate nature. Student choice could increase the proportions of 
general education materially. 

The significance of electives. Table III summarizes the results of 
the mathematical analysis of the junior college curricula. Only one 
institution (No. 25) has entirely excluded prescribed professional 
courses from the junior college. In a few cases (Nos. 1, 2, 21, 28, 
and 35, for example), the nature of the electives chosen by the stu- 
dent is very significant, because if general education electives are 
chosen, the positions of these institutions with reference to our prob- 
lem would be changed materially. This is best illustrated in Figure 5. 
Institution No. 25 would move from eleventh place to first place with 
one hundred per cent general education; institution No. 2 would move 
from eighth place to second place; institution No. 28 would move 
from fifteenth place to seventh place; institution No. 21 would move 
from twenty-fifth place to thirteenth place, etc. 

Therefore, Figure 5 reveals three patterns with respect to the signi- 
ficance of electives: (1) general education prescriptions guarantee 
that the professional education content will be relatively insignificant; 
(2) significant recognition of general education depends upon stu- 
dents’ choice of electives; (3) professional education prescriptions 
guarantee that the general education content will be relatively small. 

If we may define the limits of these three groups for illustrative 
purposes, without any attempt to defend our categories, we may say 
that the first pattern includes those institutions whose general educa- 
tion content cannot be less than seventy-five per cent, and that the 
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Fic. 5. Percentages of general education, professional education, and work of 
indeterminate character (electives, major and minor allotments, etc.) in the junior 
college years. 


second pattern includes those whose general education content may 
be as much as seventy-five per cent by choice of electives, and that the 
third pattern includes those whose general education content cannot 
be as much as seventy-five per cent. Below is the classification of the 
twenty-five institutions in these arbitrary categories: 

5-92, 23, 27, @, 31, 12,19 

IIl—2, 13 25, 1, 28 

III—17, 34, 10, 20, 7, 3, 30, 26, 5, 16, 4, 
35, 21, 14 

Character of the general education. Table III shows the relative 
proportions of the humanities and social sciences on the one hand, and 
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science and mathematics on the other. The averages for all of the 
institutions are 33.8 per cent and 19.3 per cent, respectively. On the 
whole the general education offerings are of the traditional type. There 
are scattered offerings of courses of the general survey type. Gen- 
eral Biology is a common offering. State Teachers College at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, offers a course in European Civilization; Central State 
Teachers College, Michigan, a course in Introduction to Western 
Civilization; Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, one in Intro- 
duction to the Physical Sciences and one in Introduction to Biology; 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, an Introduction to Civilization, 
etc. Broad survey courses contributing to a unified general educa- 
tion program are found in only three institutions, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Colorado State College of Education, and 
Illinois State Normal University. Of these, Northwest Missouri, with 
her four courses, the Humanities, the Biological Sciences, the Physical 
Sciences, and the Social Sciences, has departed farthest from the tradi- 
tional form of general offerings. Colorado offers World Literature, 
Introduction to Science, Introduction to the Social Studies Contempo- 
rary World History, World Geography, Art Appreciation, and Music 
Appreciation. Normal offers Contemporary Civilization, History of 
Civilization and Culture, Introduction to Biological Science, Introduc- 
tion to Earth Science, Introduction to Physical Science, Art Apprecia- 
tion, and Music Appreciation. 

Comparison of secondary, elementary, and special subjects curricula. 
The average percentage of general education prescribed in the second- 
arty, elementary, and special subjects curricula was obtained for each 
of the institutions with the exception of No. 25, whose curriculum 
was not subject to this type of analysis. Considerable variation was 
found, as indicated in Table IV. As might be expected, the secondary 
education curricula have the largest proportion of general education, 
and special subjects curricula the smallest. No. 32 and No. 8, with 
one hundred per cent in general education in the secondary education 
curricula, and No. 35, with 16.7 per cent in the elementary education 
curricula, represent the extreme cases. 

Comparison of States. The institutions were grouped by states and 
the state averages then determined. The result of this comparison is 
shown in Figure 6. On the same basis of grouping as used in connec- 
tion with Figure 5 in classifying the institutions into three groups 
(page 166), the states arrange themselves as follows: 
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(1) Colorado, Wisconsin, and Arkansas 

(2) Arizona, Illinois, and Missouri 

(3) Michigan, Ohio, Nebraska, Kansas and Indiana 
This analysis cannot be given much weight in the three states repre- 
sented by only one institution each. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. The statements of policies and aims, and curriculum organiza- 
tion features justify a classification of the thirty-seven institutions 
studied into eight groups with respect to general patterns of recog- 
nition of the general education function of the junior college years, 
but this classification did not withstand the curriculum analysis in 
all cases, indicating that some institutions do not consider it desirable 
to feature their general education plans. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY, 
ELEMENTARY, AND SPECIAL SUBJECTS CURRICULA 

















PERCENTAGE 
COLLEGE 
Elementary Secondary Special Subject 

32 72.6 100.0 _ 
23 79.2 83.3 “- 
27 75.8 85.2 65.9 
8 — 100.0 62.5 
31 84.4 71.5 _— 
12 75.0 —_ a 
19 81.3 _ 71.9 
3 _ 75.0 — 
13 70.8 51.4 — 
17 45-9 69.4 62.9 
34 a _ 55-9 
10 $7.3 61.1 45.8 
I 44.5 68.0 _ 
28 54.2 37-5 on 
20 40.3 _— 39.5 
7 52.1 54-2 47-9 
3 ~_ 48.7 = 
30 42.7 “ - 
26 40.3 38.7 39-5 
5 53.1 25.0 38.2 
16 46.3 _ 30.7 
4 64.0 — — 
35 16.7 _ 41.6 
21 29.6 35.5 —_ 
14 _ _ 20.8 
Averages 55.0 62.8 45.6 














(No. 25 was omitted from this table because the variations could not be determined.) 
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2. There is a wide range in degree of recognition of general edu- 
cation as a function of the junior college years, from mere incidental 
recognition to almost complete recognition. In most cases good gen- 
eral education programs are featured in the catalogs. Only one institu- 
tion has entirely excluded prescribed professional education from the 
junior college curriculum. 

3. In only three of the institutions studied can the exact pattern 
of recognition be determined by study of the catalogs. In all of the 
others there are electives in the junior college years. 
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Fic. 6. State average of percentages of general education, professional educa- 
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etc.) in the junior college years. 
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4. In twelve institutions it is possible for the student, either by the 
nature of the prescribed courses, or by proper choice of electives, to 
have seventy-five per cent or more of his junior college program in 
general education. In fourteen institutions professional education pre- 
scriptions comprise more than twenty-five per cent of the total. 

5. On the whole, the general education offerings are of the tradi- 
tional type. There are sporadic offerings of the survey type of course, 
but broad survey courses contributing to a unified general educa- 
tion program are found in only three institutions. The offerings in the 
humanities and social sciences combined are larger than the combined 
offerings in science and mathematics. 

6. The general education content is largest in the curricula for the 
training of secondary school teachers of the regular subjects, next 
largest in the curricula for the training of elementary teachers, and 
smallest in the special subjects curricula. 

7. Although it was not one of the purposes of this study, evidence 
of the influence of state programs was found in considerable variation 
between states in the recognition of general education as a function 
of the junior college years. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


On the whole, the curricula of the institutions studied, representing 
the best teachers colleges in the North Central Association territory, 
are far behind the more advanced thinking concerning the articula- 
tion of general and professional education. A small number of institu- 
tions are well advanced. If these leaven the mass, a reconstruction of 


the general education in teachers colleges may be expected. 
—Volume 13, Number 2 
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SOME CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 
GRANTED IN GERMANY AND SOME 
EXAMINATIONS OFFERED 


ALINA M. LINDEGREN 


CCORDING to the Reichs Constitution of 1919 and the foundation 
A school law (Grundschulgesetz) of 1920, organized schooling in 
Germany begins regularly with attendance at a 4-year foundation 
school (Grundschule) which the child enters at the age of 6 years. 
The Grundschule is not a separate school but comprises throughout 
Germany the first 4 years of the elementary school (Volksschule) 
which is generally an 8-year school. After completion of the Grand- 
schule the child has three options. He may (1) continue in the upper 
division of the Volksschule; or (2) if he is qualified physically, men- 
tally, and in character, enter a middle school (Mittelschule); or (3) 
enter a regular secondary school (hdhere Schule). 

Most children continue at the Volksschule and on its completion 
prepare for a trade, either through apprenticeship and part-time 
schooling at a continuation, trade, or vocational school (Fortbildungs- 
or Berufsschule) or through full-time attendance at one of the many 
types of technical schools (Fachschulen). The duration of apprentice- 
ship is generally 3 years; of full-time schooling, from 2 to 5 semesters. 

Among credentials issued for elementary and post-elementary 
schooling are year certificates (Jahres Zeugnisse) and various leaving 
certificates, such as, Abgangszeugnisse, Schlusszeugnisse, and Entlas- 
sungszeugnisse. The former generally give the class attended, the sub- 
jects studied, and the marks made; the latter include also the age of 
the pupil and the number of years of attendance at the school. 

Many boys and girls enter the middle school where they receive 
training in preparation for middle positions in industry, trade and 
Government service. The typical middle school is the regular middle 
school of Prussia. It offers a 6-year course in a general, commerce and 
communication, or industrial line of training. At schools for girls the 
industrial line is replaced by training in domestic science and social 
welfare. The middle school may offer also training in preparation for 
admission to the upper division of the secondary school. Completion 
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SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN PRUSSIA 


TABLE I 
CURRICULUM FOR THE GENERAL COURSE OF THE REGULAR MIDDLE 








SuBjJEcTs oF INSTRUCTION 


Numpser or Hours A Werk For EAcuH ScHoot YEAR. 





























VI Vv IV Ill II I 
Religion 2 2 2 2 2 2 
German 6 5 5 5 5 5 
History _ 2 2 2 2 3 
Geography 2 2 2 2 2 2 
First foreign language 6 45 4-5 3-5 3-5 3-5 
Second foreign language — — 3-5 3-5 3-5 3-5 
Arithmetic (with bookkeeping and geom- 
etry) 4 45 | 4-5 | 5-6 | 5-6 | 5-6 
Natural science 3 2-3 2-3 3-4 3-4 3-4 
Drawing 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Manual training (2)* (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Gardening aa _— — (1-2)*| (1-2) | (1-2) 
Music 2 2 2 I I I 
Gymnastics 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Shorthand - _ -- (1)* (1) _— 
* Hours in parentheses are optional. 
TABLE II 


CURRICULA FOR THE REGULAR MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN PRUSSIA 
WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO LATER VOCATION OR CONTINUATION 
AT A SECONDARY SCHOOL 























Number or Hours A Week ror EacH ScHoor YEAR 
IN PREPARATION FOR: 
VI-IV 
SUBJECTS OF SAME Work in Com- Work in Continuation of 
INSTRUCTION AS merce & Com- Industry Secondary 
Tase | munication School 
Il | Il I joa j-l I | Wi] i I 
Religion 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
German 16 5-6 | 5-6 | 5-6 | 5-6 | 5-6 | 5-6 | 3-5 | 3-5 | 3-5 
History 4 2 3 jas 2 2 | 2-3 | 2-3 | 2-3 | 2-3 
Geography 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
First foreign language 14-16 5-6 | 5-6 | 5-6 | 3-4 | 3-4 | 3-4 | 3-5 | 3-5 | 3-5 
Second foreign lang- 
uage 3-5, | 3-5 | 3-5 | 3-5 | 2-3 | 2-3 | 2-3 | 3-5 | 3-5 | 3-5 
Arithmetic (with book- 
keeping and geom- 
etry) 12-14 | 5-6 | 5-6 | 5-6 | 6-7 | 6-7 | 6-7 | 4-6 | 4-6 | 4-6 
Natural science 6-8 2-3 | 2-3 | 2-3 | 4-5 | 4-5 | 4-5 | 3-4 | 3-4 | 4-5 
Drawing 6 2 2 2 | 3-4 | 3-41 3-4| 2 3 3 
Manual training 6 —}/—!]—]6)*|@)1@)/—-]—-]- 
Gardening — — | — | — {(-2)*] (-2)/(1-2)} — | — | 
Music 6 I I I I I I I I I 
Gymnastics 9 Be SaeeEeeEeEeeEaEeees. 
Shorthand and typing — (1)*| (x) | QQ) | —} —}]—tlo}ror—i 





























* Hours in parentheses are optional. 
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of the 6-year course is marked by a certificate of middle maturity 
(Zeugnis der mittleren Reife). 

Following are curricula for the various lines of training offered by 
the regular middle school for boys in Prussia. The curricula for the 
corresponding lines of study at middle school for girls include needle- 
work and domestic science and devote a lesser number of hours a week 
to each of mathematics and natural science. 

After completion of the Grandschule the boy or girl destined for 
higher education enters a secondary school. Prior to Easter 1937, when 
regulations for the reorganization of secondary education became ef- 
fective, this was a 9-year school, graduation from which was marked 
by a certificate of maturity (Zeugnis der Reife). Six-year schools 
offering training on lower secondary school levels closed with a certi- 
ficate of maturity for upper class II (Zeugnis der Reife fiir O II). 
An idea of the main types of secondary schools in Germany with the 
characteristic subjects of each type may be obtained from the follow- 
ing curricula for secondary schools for boys and girls in Prussia. 

The classes are numbered from lowest to highest VI—Sexta; V— 
Quinta; I[V—Quarta; U I1I—Untertertia; O I11I—Obertertia; U II— 
Untersekunda; O II—Obersekunda; UI—Unterprima; O I—Ober- 
prima. In Bavaria and Wiirttemberg the classes are numbered first, 
second, etc., to ninth, the highest. 


TABLE III 


CURRICULA FOR THE GYMNASIUM AND REAL GYMNASIUM (REALGYM- 
NASIUM) (SCHOOLS FOR BOYS) 




















Numoer or Hours A Week For Eacu Scuoor YEAR 
Susyects OF Gymnasium Real Gymnasium 
neni UITOrULOT UIGO;]T UltorerTeiiureée 
Viv IMI njml) a} ou} i} ii} mimt) ata} i]t 

Religion 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
German 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Latin 6 6 6 5 5 5 5 5 5 4 4 3 3 3 3 
Greek —|-Ii—- 6 6 6 6 5 5 —|tol}olrnrlo-t 
First modern for- 

eign language | — | — | 3 | 2 | 2} 2] 2/2412 4 4 | 4 | 4 {als Jala) [4G3)* 
Second modern 

foreign lang- 

uage ae a ie a a me 4 |3(4) |3(4) |3(4) |3(4)* 
History (civics) | — | — 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Geography 2 2 2 I 1 I I I I I I I I 1 I 
Mathematics 4 4 4 3 3 3 3 4 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Natural science 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 4 
Drawing 2 2 2 1** 1** 1** 1** 1** 1** 2 1** 1** 1** 1** 1** 
Music 4 2 


















































* The numbers in parentheses applied at schools offering additional hours in English. 


** Every 14 days 2 hours. ’ 
In addition: Gymnastics, VI to OI, 19 hours; music, IV to OI, 3 hours; optional study circle, OII to OI, 3 hours. 
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TABLE IV 


CURRICULA FOR THE REFORM REAL GYMNASIUM (REFORMREALGYM 
NASIUM) AND THE UPPER REAL SCHOOL (OBERREALSCHULE) 
(SCHOOLS FOR BOYS) 























Nuweer or Hours a Weer ror Eacu Scnoot Year 
Susyects or Reform Real Gymnasium Upper Real School 
INsTRUCTION u a 7" ° u ° - = 
Vit Vi Mimi] mi] oo] o 1}/n}uf]id yg 

Religion 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
German 5 5 5 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 3 
Latin son less = 7 — 4 4 4 4 = = — |) = 
French 6 | 6 6 | s(4) | s(4) | 3 | 4(3) | 403) | 4(3) | 3 | 3(2) | 3(2) | 3(a)* 
English —/— |] — | 5] 5 | 3 | 34) | 3) | 3) | 3 | 304) | 3G) | 3° 
History Eien | a 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
—apeahy 2 2 2 2 I I I I I I I I I 
Mathematics 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 5 
Natural science} 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 6 5 6 6 
Drawing 2 2 2 el 2s x at Se ee 2 se) 63 
Music 2 2 






































* The numbers in parentheses applied at schools offering additional hours in English. 
** Every 14 days 2 hours. 
In addition: Gymnastics, VI to OI, 19 hours; music, IV to Ol, 3 hours; optional study circle, OII to OI, 3 hours. 


TABLE V 


CURRICULA FOR THE REFORM GYMNASIUM (REFORMGYMNASIUM) AND 
THE REFORM REAL GYMNASIUM WITH LATIN BEGINNING IN U III 
(REFORMREALGYMNASIUM MIT LATEIN VON U III ab) 
(SCHOOLS FOR BOYS) 




















_. Numoer or Hours a Weex ror Eacu Scuoor YEAR 
AME 
Susjects oF AS . Reform Real Gymnasium with 
| cman Rerorm Reform Gymnasium Latin Beginning in U Ill 
Rear 
Game | ULOUTOTPV  eOrewreitsY Oo uUl® 
sIUM Il | WI | I II I I Il | WW} II I I 
Religion 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
German 15 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Latin _ 7 1 18 ee . 1 Co gs 3 3 3 3 
Greek _ st ai (i am RS: Jem (fan Ry J | a (| 
First modern foreign 
language 18 2)2/]2]2 42 4] 2 | 4 | 4 | 3(2)] 3(2) | 403) [4G)* 
Second modern foreign 
language — —}o} ml ol ol oy od ao] | a) | a) fa6s)® 
History 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 3 3 3 3 3 
raphy 6 I I 1 I I 1 2 I I I I 1 
Mathematics 12 1g ES 3 SiS to £4 4 414 
Natural science 6 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Drawing 6 2 2 2 2 see eT gt 
Music 4 












































* The numbers in parentheses applied at schools offering additional hours of English. 
** Every 14 days 2 hours. 
In addition: Gymnastics, VI to OI, 19 hours; music, IV to OI, 3 hours; optional study circle, OII to OI, 3 hours. 








E 
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TABLE VI 


CURRICULA FOR THE LYCEUM (LYZEUM), UPPER LYCEUM (OBERLYZEUM), 
AND UPPER LYCEUM IN THE UPPER REAL SCHOOL LINE (OBERLYZEUM 
DER OBERREALSCHULRICHTUNG) (SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS) 























Numser or Hours a Weex ror Eacu Scnoor Year 
Upper i Lyceum in 
SuBjects oF Lyceum Upper Lyceum — 
INSTRUCTION School Li 
U U U Oo Oo U oO 
Vivir igigtigigtiritt eins 
Religion 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
German 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 3 4 4 
French 5 5 s |} 4)*] 3 4(3)}  4(3)} 4(3)} 4(3)] 3 3(2)}3(2) 
English - >< | = tars as) 34} 4(5)] al) 3(4)} 34) 
History (civics) _ _ 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Geography 2 2 2 2 2 I 2 I I 1 I I 
Mathematics 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 
Natural science 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 4 5 5 
Drawing 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 17r 37?) seer 63 US 
Music 2 2 I 
Needlework 2 2 geet ete) a 



































* The numbers in parentheses applied at schools offering additional hours in English. 
** Every 14 days 2 hours. 
In addition: Gymnastics, VI to OI, 19 hours; music, U III to OI, 4 hours; optional study circle, OII to OI, 3 hours. 


TABLE VII 


CURRICULA FOR THE GYMNASIAL SCHOOL (GYMNASIALE STUDIENAN- 
STALT) AND THE REAL GYMNASIAL SCHOOL (REALGYMNASIALE) 
STUDIENANSTALT) (SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS) 

















wane Numoer or Hours a Weex ror Eacu Scnoot Year 
Susjects OF SAME Gymnasial School Real Gymnasial School 
INsTRUCTION As 
Lyceum} U Oorutlé U|O U|O U O U 
Wl | Wl |} I Il I I Il | We} II I 
Religion 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
German 14 3 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Latin 7 6 6 6 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 
Greek _ — i = 7 a 7 7 i a a 
First modern foreign lan- 
guage 15 2] 2] 2] 2) 2 | 2 | 4 | 4 | 3€a) | 3() | 3(2) | 3()° 
Second modern foreign 
language _ —}—-}—-]—-] oy} — lod |] a) as) | a) | a* 
History (civics) 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Geography 6 I 1 I I I I I 1 I I I I 
Mathematics 12 4 4 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Natural science 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 
Drawing 6 2 a Vr x8 ahh te ate yt 
Music 5 
Needlework 5 












































* The numbers in parentheses applied at schools offering additional hours in English. 
** Every 14 days 2 hours. 
In addition: Gymnastics, VI to OI, 19 hours; music, U III to OI, 3 hours (at the real gymnasial school, 4 hours); 
optional study circle, OII to Ol, 3 hours. 
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TABLE VIII 


CURRICULA FOR THE GERMAN UPPER SCHOOL (DEUTSCHE OBERSCHULE) 
FOR BOYS AND THE GERMAN UPPER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 























Numser or Hours a Weex ror Eacu Scuoot YEAR 
SuBjects oF German Upper School for Boys German Upper School for Girls 
InsTRUCTION 
VI-IV | U O U Oo U O | VI-IV| U Oo U O U Oo 
Rie. | U1 | i II I I |Lyceum| II } Wl | I II I I 
Religion 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 
German 15 4 4 4 4 4 4 14 4 4 5 4 
French 18 5 5 | 4(3)*} 4(3) | 4(3) | 4(3) 15 5 5 3 | 4(3) | 4(3) | 4(3) 
English a — | — | As)*| 3(¢) | 3 | 3 | —|—] 4 134) ] 3(4)] 3@ 
History (civics) 2 3 3 3 4 4 4 2 2 3 3 “ 4 4 
Geography 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 6 2 2 2 * 2 2 
Mathematics 12 4 4 4 4 4 4 12 4 4 3 4 4 4 
Natural science 6 4 4 3 3 4 4 6 4 4 4 3 3 4 
Drawing 6 2 2 2 Ca Et = 6 2 2 2 ye; 6g; 2 
Music 4 5 
Needlework 5 















































* The numbers in parentheses applied at schools offering additional hours in English. 


** Every 14 days 2 hours. 
In addition: Gymnastics, VI to OI, 19 hours; music, IV to OI, 3 hours (at schools for girls, U III to OI, 4 hours); 


optional study circle, OII to Ol, 3 hours. 


To accommodate children of rural districts the Aufbau school 
(Aufbauschule) offers 6 years of training beginning with lower class 
III (U III). Until Easter 1937 this was based on the completion of 
7 years of elementary schooling and the training offered was gen- 
erally that of the upper real or German upper school line. 

The certificate of maturity (Zeugnis der Reife, Reifezeugnis, Ma- 
turitatszeugnis) from a 9-year secondary school or from an Aufbau 
school is the regular requirement for admission to an institution of 
university rank in Germany for schooling completed prior to Easter 
1937." 

No general statement applicable to all cases can be made about the 
value of a certificate of maturity in terms of education in the United 
States. Each case must be considered on its own merits. Generally, 
however, a certificate of maturity works out to be equivalent to admis- 
sion at a standard university or college in the United States and about 
1 year of advanced standing. Some of our universities allow 2 years of 
advanced standing. 

On admission as a regular student at a university the young man 
of woman receives a registration or study book (Meldungs or 
Studienbuch). In this are entered for each semester of university 


* Through regulations issued March 20, 1937, by the Reichs Minister of Educa- 
tion, the 9-year secondary school in Germany became, at Easter 1937, an 8-year 
school. Further, the requirement for admission to the Aufbau school was changed 
to the completion of 6 years of elementary schooling. 
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attendance the courses in which the student registers and, generally, 
the number of hours a week for each course. Unless special certificates 
have been issued, the book should contain also a leaving certificate 
and, if a specific examination, such as the preliminary examination in 
medicine, has been passed, a record of that. 

No semester or year examinations are offered at universities in 
Germany. The examination for the doctorate and the various State 
and diploma examinations are the only regular examinations. Courses 
entered in a registration book, therefore, even when attested for ad- 
mission and leaving by the instructor, have not been passed in the 
sense of closing with an examination. For semesters of study at a 
German university covered by an examination as shown through 
specific entry or entries in the registration book or by special certifi- 
cates, the student may be allowed at a standard university or college 
in the United States credit course for course insofar as the courses 
taken apply to the line of training he intends to pursue in this country. 
When no examination has been passed, the student may be allowed 
similar credit provided he can show through examination, interview, 
or otherwise to the satisfaction of the admission officer that he has the 
required mastery of the courses concerned. 

Following is a brief summary of the main certificates and degrees 
granted by the faculties of philosophy, mathematics-natural science, 
law, and medicine at the various universities in Germany. In some 
instances the summary gives an account of the examination offered 
instead of an account of the certificate. When universities are men- 
tioned specifically, the status, unless otherwise indicated, is that of 
1936-37. 

PHILOSOPHY 


Pritfung fir das Lehramt an héheren Schulen (examination for 
teachers of secondary schools). This is the theoretical or first State 
examination for teachers of secondary schools. Beginning with the 
winter semester 1936-37, preparation for the examination includes 6 
semesters of university study based on 2 semesters of study at a higher 
school for teacher training beyond the certificate of maturity. Prior to 
the winter semester 1936-37, the examination required for admission 
the completion of 8 semesters of university study beyond the certifi- 
cate of maturity. After passing the examination, the student becomes a 
referendary of studies (Studienreferendar). Up to the present aca- 
demic year the Studienreferendar in most States of Germany has de- 
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voted 2 years to observation and practice teaching at secondary schools, 
supplemented by conferences and attendance at a seminar in peda- 
gogics, before admission to the pedagogical or second State examina- 
tion for teachers of secondary schools. 

Doktor der Philosophie (doctor of philosophy). The doctorate in 
philosophy may be attained at the Universities of Berlin, Bonn, Erlan- 
gen, Gottingen, Hamburg, Heidelberg, K6nigsberg, Munich, and 
Wiirzburg after at least 6 semesters of study, the writing and publica- 
tion of a dissertation, and success in the examination. All other uni- 
versities require attendance of at least 8 semesters. 


MATHEMATICS-NATURAL SCIENCE 


Some universities include mathematics and natural sciences in the 
faculty of philosophy. 

Priifung fiir das Lehramt an héheren Schulen (examination for 
teachers of secondary schools). The procedure in preparation for this 
examination is the same as for the corresponding examination in the 
faculty of philosophy. 

Doktor der Philosophie (doctor of philosophy) The degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy in mathematics-natural science may be attained at 
the Universities of Berlin, Bonn, Leipzig, Munich, and Wirzburg 
after 6 semesters of university study on fulfillment of the same require- 
ments as for the corresponding degree in the faculty of philosophy; 
at the Universities of Giessen and Géttingen, after 8 semesters of 
study. At the University of Wiirzburg 8 semesters of study are re- 
quired for the doctorate in chemistry and physics. 

Doktor der Naturwissenschaften (doctor of natural sciences). At 
the Universities of Erlangen, Hamburg, Frankfort on the Main, and 
Halle the degree of doctor of natural science is conferred, after at 
least 6 semesters of study, the writing and publication of a dissertation, 
and success in the examination; the Universities of Freiburg, Heidel- 
berg, Jena, and Tiibingen require at least 8 semesters of study. 


LAW, POLITICAL SCIENCE, ECONOMICS 


The three following degrees in economics may be attained at all 
universities except those of Bonn, Giessen, Greifswald, Marburg, 
and Wiirzburg. 
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Diplom Volkswirt (diploma economist). This degree is granted 
after at least 6 semesters of university study and 4 year of practical 
work in economics to one who has passed the diploma examination 
for economists (Diplompriifung fiir Volkswirte). The examination 
includes law, National economic and social policies, theory of eco- 
nomics, financial and industrial economics. Prior to April 1, 1937, the 
examination was offered at all universities. 

Diplom Kaufman (diploma merchant). The diploma examination 
for merchants (Diplompriifung fiir Kaufleute) which must be passed 
to attain this degree may be taken after the completion of at least 6 
semesters of university study and 4 year of practical work in com- 
merce. It includes economics, law, and general and special business 
economics. 

Diplom Handelslehrer (diploma teacher of commerce). The degree 
represents the completion of at least 6 semesters of university study, 1 
year of practical work in commerce, and success in the diploma ex- 
amination for teachers of commerce (Diplomprifung fiir das Han- 
delslehramt). The examination includes general business economics, 
pedagogics, and 3 subjects selected from law, economics, or special 
business economics. 

Doktor der Staatswissenschaften (doctor of political sciences). Ac- 
cording to data for the year 1936-37, this degree is granted at all uni- 
versities. It may be attained after the completion of 2 semesters of 
university study beyond the examination for diploma economist 
(Diplom Volkswirt) on the publication of a thesis and success in the 
examination for the doctorate. 

Erste juristische Staatsprifung (first State examination in law). 
This examination requires the completion of at least 6 but not more 
than 10 semesters of university study. After passing it the candidate 
becomes a referendary (Referendar). For admission to the second 
State examination in law 3 additional years must be devoted to prac- 
tical work as court referendary (Gerichtsreferendar). 

Doktor beider Rechte (doctor of both laws or doctor of canon and 
civil law). This degree may be attained on the basis of a dissertation 
and examination at the Universities of Berlin, Kénigsberg, and Leip- 
zig after 7 semesters of university study; at the University of Freiburg, 
after 8 semesters. Admission to the examination after 6 semesters of 
university study will be granted at the Universities of Berlin, Freiburg, 
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and Kénigsberg to one who has passed the first State examination in 
law. 

Doktor der Rechte (doctor of law). In addition to the regular pre- 
requisites of the writing and publication of a dissertation, admission 
to the examination for this degree requires at the Universities of 
Frankfort on the Main, Greifswald, Halle, Kiel, Cologne, and Miin- 
ster, the completion of at least 7 semesters of university study; at other 
universities, the completion of 9 semesters. To one who has passed 
the first State examination in law admission to the examination for the 
doctorate will be granted after only 6 semesters of university study 
at all universities except those of Giessen, Gottingen, Greifswald, 
Halle, Miinster, and Wiirzburg, which require in this case the com- 
pletion of at least 7 semesters of university study. 


MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY 


Vorlaufige Bescheinigung iiber das Ergebnis des Naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Abschnitts der arztlichen V orpriifung (preliminary certi- 
fication on the results of the natural science section of the preliminary 
examination in medicine). The examination represented by this certi- 
ficate may be taken the earliest after 2 semesters of university study. 
It includes chemistry, physics, zoology, and botany. 

Zeugnis tiber die arztliche V orprifung (certificate for the prelimi- 
nary examination in medicine ). This certificate marks the close of pre- 
clinical study in medicine. It represents the completion of at least 5 
semesters of university study and success in an examination including 
anatomy, general physiology, and physiological chemistry. 

Arztliche Priifung (examination in medicine). Admission to this 
examination requires completion of at least 11 semesters of university 
study, of which at least 5 semesters must come after passing the pre- 
liminary examination in medicine. The subjects of the examination 
are pathological anatomy and general pathology, topographical anato- 
my, pathological physiology, pharmacology, inner medicine, surgery, 
obstetrics and gynecology, ophthalmology, ear-throat-and-nose dis- 
eases, children’s diseases, skin and venereal diseases, mental diseases, 
hygiene, legal medicine. After passing the examination the candidate 
must devote at least 1 year to practical work at a hospital or clinic 
before he may apply for license to practice medicine (Approbation als 
Arzt). 3 
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Doktor der Medizin (doctor of medicine). Admission to the ex- 
amination for the degree of doctor of medicine requires the comple- 
tion of at least 11 semesters of university study. A citizen of Germany 
must in addition have obtained license to practice medicine in Ger- 
many. 

Zahnarztliche V orpriifung ( preliminary examination in dentistry). 
Admission to this examination requires the completion of at least 3 
semesters of university study. The examination includes anatomy, 
physiology, physics, chemistry, replacement of teeth. 

Prifung fiir Zahnarzte (examination for dentists). This examina- 
tion must be passed before license to practice as dentist can be ob- 
tained. It requires at least 7 semesters of university study and includes 
general pathology, pathological anatomy, teeth and mouth diseases, 
preservative treatment of teeth, dental surgery, replacement of teeth, 
and dental hygiene. Prerequisite also is success in the preliminary 
examination in dentistry. 

Doktor der Zahnheilkunde (doctor of dental medicine). Admis- 
sion to the examination for this degree requires the completion of 
at least 8 semesters of university study and the license to practice 


dentistry. 
—Volume 13, Number 2 





CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS OF COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
TRAINING PROGRAM OF THE T.V.A. 


MAURICE F. SEAY 


EVERAL colleges and universities of the South and some located 
S in other sections are co-operating with the Training Division of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in a unique educational program. 
This educational program is planned to assist in the accomplishments 
of the purposes of the Authority. It is generally known that the 
T.V.A. is a government-owned corporation, operating a multiple-pur- 
pose program in a watershed that comprises more than 40,000 square 
miles and sustains more than two million people. The purposes of the 
Authority concern flood control, improvement of navigation, experi- 
mentation in the production and use of fertilizer, and the generation 
and sale of electric power. So much interest and controversy are cen- 
tered in these major objectives that many significant policies and pro- 
cedures which have been adopted as means toward the ultimate 
goals are generally unknown. 

A careful scrutiny of the integrated program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority reveals the use of many methods and techniques 
that in some respects may be as significant as the major objectives. 
Among the especially important means used in the efforts to accom- 
plish the goals of the organization are the democratic method and the 


co-operative approach. 
I 


TRAINING AS A PART OF AN INTEGRATED PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Since its beginning in 1933, the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
maintained through its Personnel Department a unique and signifi- 
cant personnel program. The approach to personnel problems has 
been based upon a belief in the workability of democratic principles 
instead of upon an attitude of paternalistic benevolence or a sacred 
adherence to line authority, with all initiative flowing from the top 
downward, The democratic method, as interpreted by officials of the 
T.V.A., is considered a practical method by which the personnel pro- 
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gram is related to the real interest and needs of employees and their 
supervisors or foremen. This method is based upon a fundamental and 
abiding faith in people—a faith that employees and their supervisors, 
if free and informed, will more frequently than not do what seems 
to be right in the eyes of society; that they themselves will more fre- 
quently than not find the best answers to their problems. This firm 
belief has led the Authority to exert great effort in the support and 
in the development of procedures and methods which give each 
employee an opportunity to bring his mental equipment to bear upon 
the problems that concern his work and his interests. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has had to decide whether it would 
conduct its program by methods which ignored other public and 
private agencies of the Valley, or by co-operation with such agencies. 
The Authority has learned through experience, some of it painful, 
that a program which ignores the democratic method and the co- 
operative approach falls short of accomplishments worthy of the 
time, effort, and money spent. 

The Personnel Department, accepting these two fundamental prin- 
ciples as valid, has attempted to develop an integrated and well- 
balanced program of personnel service for the fifteen thousand em- 
ployees located in numerous places throughout the Valley. The work 
of the Department, under the general supervision of a central ad- 
ministrative office, is divided among four divisions: Employment, 
Classification, Personnel Relations, and Training. The names of the 
Employment and Classification divisions indicate the type of work 
which they administer. The Personnel Relations Division promotes 
a program designed to aid supervisors or foremen in their responsi- 
bility for personnel management in harmony with the Authority's 
Employee Relationship Policy. 

The Training Division consists, administratively, of a central office 
with a staff located at Knoxville and of training branches located 
at the various construction and operating centers. The program of 
the Division is conditioned by six significant factors: 

1. The need of in-service training in order to increase the efficiency 
of employees on the job and to enable some of them to prepare 
for more responsible positions 

2. The relatively large amount of leisure time which results from 
the short work-week schedules provided under the employment 
and labor policy of the Authority 
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3. The adjustments to new conditions of work which employees 
must make when beginning and when ending their employment 
with the Authority 

4, The desire for more knowledge of the purposes and activities 
of the Authority on the part of employees 

5. The general scarcity of instructional materials containing in- 
formation basic to the programs of soil conservation, rural elec- 
trification, and other subjects of vital importance to the activities 
of the Authority and to the Valley population 

6. The necessity for providing elementary and secondary school 
facilities for children of employees who live in T.V.A. houses 
at construction centers 

The training activities, conducted in response to these needs and 
with appropriate aims and objectives, are centered at temporary con- 
struction camps and villages such as Pickwick and Hiwassee dams in 
western Tennessee and North Carolina respectively or in the more 
permanent operation centers such as Norris, Tennessee, and Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama. 

An explanation of the total personnel program or even of all of 
the educational activities is not attempted in this article. Instead, a 
description is given of certain phases of the training program that 
are conducted co-operatively with colleges and universities. It is 
expected that this description will serve to illustrate the techniques 
of this democratic method and co-operative approach. The Authority, 
of course, has many other relationships with colleges and universities 
of the area. 

II 


CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS WITH COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Internships. Programs of internship are becoming an increasingly 
important part of the training activities of the Authority. This new 
emphasis is in harmony with the attempts in many educational centers 
to overcome the complaint that education viewed in its institutional 
setting is frequently theoretical, impractical and almost entirely di- 
vorced from the life situations that exist beyond the campus. With a 
definite shortage of labor in some crafts and with the general im- 
provement of employment conditions, mutual interest in such pro- 
grams has been discovered on the part of labor organizations, voca- 
tional and professional schools, and the management and the 
employees of the Authority. As a result of this interest, six colleges 
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and universities are participating in co-operative programs that involve 
internships in public administration, in elementary and secondary 
school teaching, and in the training program for Negroes. These 
institutions are the University of Minnesota, Syracuse University, the 
University of Tennessee, Atlanta University, Fisk University, and 
Tuskegee Institute. 

The plans for these training projects provide for an informal ar- 
rangement with these institutions whereby a few advanced students 
are given an opportunity to serve internships with the Authority for 
periods that vary from eighteen weeks to one year. These interns are 
paid salaries by the Authority according to the classification of the 
duties performed. At the conclusion of their internships they are 
expected to return to their chosen universities for further academic 
training. In connection with their duties in the Authority, these 
trainees have opportunities for observation and study of some of the 
major problems and policies of the various departments of the T.V.A. 
They participate also in certain courses planned to supplement the 
training which they gain from actual experience. 


The internships serve multiple purposes. For example, the prac- 
ticability of the democratic method and the co-operative approach is 
given a basic test, since these plans are co-operatively formulated and 
carried out by officials of the Training Division, supervisors in other 
divisions of the Authority who direct the work-program of the in- 
terns, representatives of the institution of higher learning, and the 
interns. Since the colleges and universities must actually participate 
in supervising these training projects, they obtain an opportunity to 
evaluate their curricula in light of the needs and requirements of 
actual positions. The recruitment function of the Authority’s Employ- 
ment Division is, of course, aided, since all of the interns are potential 
permanent employees. Divisions in which interns work receive benefit 
from the necessity for analyzing and systematizing certain processes. 

Co-operative Students. Closely related to the plan of internship is 
the ‘‘co-op” program for students of engineering colleges. By special 
afrangements with certain colleges of the Tennessee Valley area and 
with other institutions having recognized plans of co-operative train- 
ing, a limited number of students are dividing their time between 
periods of study at their own colleges and periods of work on T.V.A. 
projects. Since the beginning of the training program, 126 students, 
representing seven institutions, have participated in this plan. 
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College Credit Courses. Among the employees of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority are some who desire to continue their education by 
taking collge courses for credit. Staff members of the Training Divi- 
sion serve these individuals and groups by arranging with colleges 
and universities for such work. Several procedures have been fol- 
lowed. 

In some instances employees have enrolled in the regularly offered 
courses either in residence or by extension or correspondence. This 
practice has filled the needs of a relatively large number who live in 
the Knoxville area and who could take the work at the University 
of Tennessee. A small number has enrolled in similar courses at 
other institutions. 


Where the needs of individual employees are adequately served in 
these regular courses, the Training Division has encouraged and 
recommended enrolment in them. However, some employees have 
expressed a need for and an interest in courses not regularly offered 
by the institutions of the area. As a result of this situation, staff mem- 
bers of the Training Division of the Authority and officials of some 
colleges and universities have agreed upon a procedure whereby 
special courses are offered either by faculty members or by an em- 
ployee of the Authority whose qualifications make him an acceptable 
teacher. Fortunately, within the personnel of the Authority are many 
well-qualified instructors whose interest in training is so great that 
they frequently contribute their services for a very small honorarium. 
Examples of courses organized during this semester by the co-operat- 
ing institutions of higher learning and taught by T.V.A. employees are 
“Wave Motion” and “Hydraulic Design.” The enrolments from the 
personnel of the Authority for these two courses are 18 and 40, 
respectively. Since many of the departments of the T.V.A. have 
adopted a 5-day, 40-hour week, these and other classes meet on 
Saturday mornings. 

A better understanding of the scope of this phase of the Authority's 
training program which concerns college-credit courses may be gained 
by a summary of an analysis made last year of the co-operative rela- 
tions between the University of Tennessee and the training program 
for employees who lived in the Knoxville area, numbering approx- 
imately 2000. It should be remembered, however, that although the 
University of Tennessee served the larger number with regard to 
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credit courses, other institutions are a part of the total program. 

At the beginning of the academic year in September 1936, a staff 
member of the Training Division prepared mimeographed announce- 
ments of courses that might be of interest to employees. These plans 
were developed as a result of conferences with the Director of Ex- 
tension at the University, supervisors of the Engineering and Finance 
departments of the Authority, members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity, and individual employees. Returns on the announcements 
formed the basis for a series of organization meetings of employees 
and instructors which resulted in the program of classes. Some of the 
pertinent facts brought out by the detailed analysis of the 1936-37 
program are: 


1. Fifteen classes were organized as a result of the co-operative 
activities of the T.V.A. and the University 

2. Seventy-three of the 151 employees enroled were members of 
the engineering divisions 

3. All engineering courses, except one, were offered for graduate 
credit 

4. The largest enrolments came from the lowest salary brackets, 
although twenty employees making salaries of $2,900 or more 
were enroled 

5. Sixty per cent of the enroled employees possessed college de- 
grees, which indicates that much of this training was of post- 
graduate grade or was taken to supplement work in fields not 
specialized in during the undergraduate period 

6. Although most of the employees were below thirty years of 
age, it is significant that thirty-seven were above this age 

7. Sixty per cent of the enroled employees were single, and 75 per 
cent were of the male sex 

8. Although all of the classes organized co-operatively by the 
Authority and the University of Tennessee were generally ad- 
verised as open to all interested persons in the city, only ten 
people outside of the employ of the Authority actually enroled 


Training in Public Administration. Another procedure whereby 
college courses are especially planned in the training program for 
T.V.A. employees is the informal arrangement with the University 
of Tennessee for training in Public Administration. A special need 
exists for such training. Among the administrators of the Authority 
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are some who were employed primarily because of their exceptional 
qualifications in the professional or technical field with which their 
departments or divisions are chiefly concerned and who are anxious 
to improve their abilities in the field of public administration. A 
training program in this field is needed also for employees who have 
had some formal training, since institutions of higher education that 
offer formal training often have not had adequate specifications upon 
which to base the training in public administration. Frequently, too, 
they have lacked satisfactory laboratory situations. A program of in- 
service training in public administration for the Authority makes 
possible the continuing of the formal training previously taken by 
some employees, and for those in administrative positions who have 
had little or no formal training in public administration it presents an 
opportunity to acquire the theoretical viewpoints necessary for the 
efficient application of the basic principles involved. The need of 
such training is increased because of the unique administrative feat- 
ures of the Authority, such as the emphasis given to functional or 
advisory relationships, both within the organization and in connection 
with the co-operative programs with local and state agencies. The 
situation offers an opportunity of relating specifically the formal 
training of the University of Tennessee and the in-service training of 
the Authority. Thus the practical applications within the Authority 
are viewed from the theoretical approach of courses at the Univer- 
sity, while the formal training of the University may be influenced 
by the observations of administrative procedures practiced in the 
Authority. 


When this situation was studied by officials of the Authority and 
of the University, a mutual interest was discovered and, as a result, 
a definite procedure was outlined for the inauguration of a program of 
training in Public Administration. Under the plan which was adopted 
a person especially trained and with experience in public adminis- 
tration was employed part-time by the Authority and part-time by the 
University. The two salaries combined are equivalent to that of a 
full-time position. This staff member supervises training in public 
administration for the Authority and is a special lecturer in political 
science for the University of Tennessee. He teaches one regular Uni- 
versity course and two courses planned to meet the needs of employees 
of the Authority. The two courses which ate given for employees in 
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Knoxville are ‘Personal Administration” and ‘‘Principles and Prob- 
lems of Public Administration.” ‘Personnel Administration” is also 
taught in Chattanooga for employees stationed at that center. The 
enrolments from the personnel of the Authority for these three 
classes are 54, 23, and 30, respectively. Under this arrangement regu- 
lar students of the University may also enrol in these courses. Em- 
ployees of the Authority who take such courses for university credit 
pay the regular university fees; employees who do not desire credit 
may take such courses without charge. 

The phases of the program that have been described and that con- 
cern college courses are significant in that they reveal the attempts of 
colleges and universities to serve the needs of those who live in their 
area, even though such service sometimes demands radical changes 
in their procedures and organization. Another significant observation 
is that the Authority is practicing the policy of co-operation with 
already established institutions in the direction of its training activities 
rather than inaugurating a new and isolated program. 


Contractual Relationships. The relationships, already described, are 
informal and suggestive of programs that could be developed in other 
situations. There are, however, some co-operative relationships in 
connection with training activities which involve formal contracts 
and more radical departures from usual procedures. As illustrative 
of such a contractual relationship, certain aspects of the training pro- 
gram for the Guntersville Dam area in northeastern Alabama will be 
explained. Before a training program for this area was planned, the 
county school superintendents of three counties made formal requests 
to the Authority that the public school systems of these counties be 
allowed to co-operate in the administration of the educational program 
which the Authority desired for that construction center. These re- 
quests led to a general exploration of the possibilities of co-operative 
relationships with the educational agencies of the three counties. In 
addition to the public school system, mutual interests were discovered 
with the public library of Huntsville and the Negro college at Nor- 
mal. The interests and desires that had been revealed were expressed 
in a contract made between the Authority and the three county school 
boards with provision for sub-contracts with the public library and 
the Negro college. Under the contracts the school boards of the three 
counties, the public library, and the Negro college became responsible 
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for the conduct of the training program of that area for the Authority. 
Some guidance and financial assistance are given by the Training Divi- 
sion. This program includes job training, recreation, library service, 
visual education (including motion pictures), and general adult edu- 
cation. Since this article is concerned primarily with a description of 
the co-operative relationships of institutions of higher education in 
the training program of the Authority, only the part of the Negro 
College in the Guntersville program will be explained. 


The A. & M. College for Negroes has accepted its responsibility 
in these contracts by establishing at Huntsville, five miles distant, an 
extension center that offers a general adult education program. These 
training activities are designed to meet the special needs of the Negroes 
residing at that location. Usually they are conducted informally, with 
no provision for college credit. For the purpose of conducting job 
training, homemaking, recreation and general adult education activi- 
ties, this college also sends members of its faculty to the damsite, 
which is thirty miles away, and to other centers where Negro employees 
live. 

The major objective of this program conducted through contractual 
relationship is to serve the needs of the employees of the Authority 
so that the efficiency of the construction project will be increased. The 
following ‘‘by-products”’ of the training program are, however, more 
significant to educators generally: first, the public school systems of 
this area recognize the leadership of the Negro college in matters 
pertaining to Negro education; second, the program of the college 
is related definitely to the life of the Negroes as lived off the campus; 
and third, the various educational agencies of the area, both white 
and colored, are experiencing an integrated and co-ordinated educa- 
tional program for an area—a program which is designed to meet 
the needs and interests of all age levels of all the people. 
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III 
CONCLUSION 


The Florence State Teachers College of Florence, Alabama, and 
the University of Tennessee frequently use the T.V.A. schools for 
demonstration purposes. Instructional materials have been supplied 
by the Alabama Polytechnic Institute of Auburn for T.V.A.’s job 
training activities. It is not possible in the space allotted for this 
article to describe all of the educational activities that are conducted 
co-operatively with institutions of higher learning. It should be re- 
membered also that there are other phases of the Authority’s training 
program which cannot be related to colleges and universities. The 
entire program, however, is conducted in response to needs and 
interests as the employees and their supervisors have recognized them. 
The Training Division of the Authority has no “‘swivel-chair’’ pro- 
gram to impose either upon trainees or co-operating institutions. In 
both the planning and the execution of the program, the democratic 
method and the co-operative approach are adhered to. The whole- 
hearted responsiveness of leaders in the colleges and universities and 
the excellence of many of the resulting training activities, especially 
in the manner in which the theoretical and practical are merged, are 
indicative of an educational attitude and philosophy that should be 
of interest to all officials and staff members of institutions of higher 


learning. 
—Volume 13, Number 2 








THE TEXAS COMMISSION ON CO-ORDI- 
NATION IN EDUCATION—A PROJECT 
IN MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


HERSCHEL T. MANUEL 


DUCATION in a democracy is a complicated and difficult task 
E engaging the efforts of many individuals and agencies. As a 
result, the problem of co-ordination and integration becomes a very 
large one. Texas is no exception. The state itself is quite sizable. In 
territory it has an area greater than the combined area of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Its population, nearly six millions in 1930, is widely scat- 
tered, though there are a few rather large urban centers. It has a 
scholastic population (ages six to seventeen, inclusive) of a million 
and a half, about one-sixth of whom are of the Negro race. The 
control of public education below the college level is distributed 
among more than seven thousand different school districts. More than 
a thousand of these districts have classified high schools. Although 
private education is not highly developed below the college level, a 
considerable number of private schools must be added to this total. 
At the higher level seventy ‘‘accredited colleges” for white students 
are listed by the State Department of Education. Of this number 
thirty-two are senior colleges, thirteen of them state supported. Seven 
are teachers colleges, which now offer even the master’s degree. 
There are thirteen ‘‘accredited colleges” for negroes. 

One may expect to find many co-ordinating agencies in such a 
large and complicated situation as this. The Texas Commission on 
Co-ordination in Education is one. This Commission was organized 
in 1933 by the Association of Texas Colleges and is responsible to the 
Association. Its membership, consisting at the present time of seven- 
teen or eighteen individuals with overlapping terms, represents not 
only higher education, but schools at the elementary and secondary 
levels as well. Although its title suggests a great variety of functions 
which might be assigned to it, its activities so far have been limited 
largely to the field of measurement and guidance. It is the local co- 
ordinating agency of a great national movement in the individualiza- 
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tion of education. It enjoys the co-operation of the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance of the American Council on Education, 
the Texas State Department of Education, the Texas State Teachers 
Association, and many other agencies and individuals. 

The Commission operates through an Administrative Board, which 
in turn maintains a central office (at the University of Texas) under 
the supervision of its Director of Research. It has no paid personnel 
other than part-time assistants. Its work to this point has been financed 
by small subsidies and by royalties on tests. 

As a means of promoting the use of comparable tests in the dis- 
covery of individual abilities and needs and as a basis for stimulating 
interest in better educational adjustments to these varying abilities 
and needs, the Commission carries forward an annual testing program. 
For this it recommends a series of tests at different levels and invites 
co-operating schools and colleges to submit results to the central office 
for study. ‘‘Research Bulletins” are then issued from time to time, 
carrying results of these studies as well as interpretative comments of 
various kinds. 


Participation in the work of the Commission is entirely voluntary. 
Each school or college assumes responsibility for securing the test 
materials, administering the tests, scoring the papers, and reporting 
the results. In the fall of 1937 a new International Electrical Test 
Scoring Machine was installed in the central office of the Commis- 
sion to serve those who wish to use machine-scored tests. Otherwise 
only the reports of results are sent to the central office. Reports are 
made on individual students, and Hollerith cards are punched as a 
basis for the various statistical studies which are to be made. 

Although stimulation of the use of comparable tests is a large part 
of the work of the Commission, it has other interests as well. For one 
thing, it is trying to exert some leadership in the study of the in- 
structional problems presented by the enormous differences disclosed 
by the testing program. Its tests have shown—and this, of course, is 
nothing unusual or new—that ability in freshman college English 
classes at the beginning of the year ranges all the way from the ninth 
gtade to the senior year of college. In view of this and other facts, 
it has set up a committee of English teachers, representing education 
at different levels, to study the adjustments which such differences 
seem to demand. 
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It has attacked also the problem of records, beginning with the situ- 
ation presented by the pupil or student who transfers from one ad- 
ministrative unit to another at the same or a higher level. It has a 
committee working on the kind of record which should accompany 
the student into the new school or college. This committee, too, is 
made up of educators at different levels. 

A suggestion has been made to the central office that the Commis- 
sion might appropriately undertake supervision of the preparation 
of some form of comprehensive examination, as in foreign languages, 
for the co-operating institutions which happen to be interested. It is 
likely, however, that an extension of its service in this direction, if it 
should seem desirable, would have to wait upon personnel, and that in 
turn upon finance. An example of the type of service which it is better 
able to render is represented by the request of a committee of The 
Texas Society of College Teachers of Education for information on 
the characteristics of those who are now planning to enter the teach- 
ing profession. Although its data are limited, the Commission will be 
able to provide some material of interest and value to this committee. 


Since movements in education should be evaluated in terms of their 
underlying philosophy, this paper will hardly be complete without 
some attempt to interpret the Commission’s assumptions and objec- 
tives. This is not easy, for much that is implicit in the movement has 
never been officially stated. Moreover, it is quite likely that there are 
profound differences in the educational philosophy of those who are 
active supporters of the work attempted by the Commission. The 
interpretation which follows, therefore, must be regarded, not as an 
official pronouncement of the Commission, but as a more or less per- 
sonal statement of the writer. 

As already set forth, the Commission is an agency in the move- 
ment toward the individualization of education—the adjustment of 
the educative process to individual abilities, interests, and needs. It 
is based upon the psychology of individual differences, in which re- 
peated studies have pointed out amazing differences among persons 
of the same age and among pupils of the same school grade in abilities 
and in other aspects of personality. Among pupils in school and 
among students in college differences in socio-economic factors and 
vocational objectives complicate the picture still further. The activities 
of the Commission are based upon the assumption that these differ- 
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ences are extremely significant for education. It is assumed that or- 
ganization, curriculum, method, and the practical conduct of schools 
should be such as will make the best possible adaptation of the educa- 
tive process to the individuality and unique situation of each. 

This objective is only imperfectly reached in the best of schools. 
There are many practical difficulties, and our knowledge is still far 
from complete. There are, therefore, two large tasks in which the 
Commission has an interest: (1) extending through research the 
knowledge of individual differences and their effective educational 
treatment; (2) disseminating information already available and as- 
sisting schools and colleges to make the best use of the instruments 
and information at hand. 

The Commission has no ready-made solution of educational prob- 
lems. It is not a standardizing agency. It wishes to minimize compari- 
sons of individual schools and colleges. It seeks to assist each to a 
better interpretation of its own task and to the best possible accom- 
plishment of this task within the practical situation in which it must 
operate. 


So far as the field of general education is concerned, an effort is 
being made to shift at least a part of the energy now expended on 
problems of selection and admission to problems of instruction and 
guidance after admission. This point of view is expressed as follows 
in Research Bulletin No. 6 of the Commission: 

“The primary task of schools at any level is education, not selec- 
tion... . The most rigid selection which any sane person would recom- 
mend will not produce even approximate equality of abilities at any 
level in elementary, secondary, or higher education. Add to this the 
fact that the people in larger numbers than ever before want increased 
education for their children, consider the educational opportunities 
now available, and the conclusion is inescapable that we must shift 
attention to some extent from the problem of admission and gradation 
to the problem of doing a better job with those who are admitted and 
assigned to a particular group.” 

Any program of individualization is confronted with the fact that a 
great deal of the individualization, if accomplished at all, must be 
accomplished by the individual teacher. In the small school particu- 
larly there are severe limitations in the number of different adjust- 
ments which can be offered on a group basis. Even in large schools 
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circumstances which are very difficult to control result in grouping 
together and in assigning to a given teacher an exceedingly hetero- 
geneous selection of students. Everywhere, then, the problem falls 
heavily upon the individual teacher. It is he who must adapt his 
teaching to different levels of ability, different personalities, and dif- 
ferent objectives. Unfortunately, the traditional conduct of “classes” 
in schools and colleges does not lend itself well to this ideal, and one 
of the large problems confronting individualization is that of de- 
veloping new points of view and new techniques. 

The foregoing is an attempt to describe briefly the organization of 
the Texas Commission on Co-ordination in Education, to list a few 
of its activities, and to suggest a little of the philosophy of education 
by which its activities seem to be guided. In this concluding para- 
gtaph it is fitting to raise the question of evaluation. What are the 
results? Regretfully, no satisfying answer can be given. The move- 
ment is obviously quite young. Without adequate subsidy, its very 
future is extremely precarious. From one point of view, too, the num- 
ber of schools and colleges participating in its program to the extent 
of sending reports of results to the central office is somewhat disap- 
pointing. The more mechanical aspects of its program, however, can 
scarcely be regarded as an adequate measure of its success. With refer- 
ence to its major objectives—individualization, measurement, guid- 
ance—there are unmistakable signs of awakening interest. Although 
no claim is made or can be made that the Commission is primarily 
responsible for these encouraging developments, undoubtedly it is 
having some considerable part in directing attention to these prob- 
lems and assisting in their solution. 


—Volume 13, Number 2 














ADMISSION TO SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, 
LAW AND ENGINEERING 


ANNE E. HULSE 


HIS STUDY was limited to the preprofessional requirements of 
"Tone of medicine, law and engineering. In undertaking such a 
survey it was desired to ascertain whether or not such requirements 
had become standardized, whether administrative heads of these 
schools were satisfied with the type of student they were getting, and 
finally to ascertain if there were any new trends in the methods of 
student selection. 

The first step in the investigation, that of ascertaining present 
requirements, necessitated an examination of the bulletins of all of 
the medical, law and engineering schools in the United States. This 
study showed that medical school admission requirements were highly 
standardized. This fact was ascribed to two factors: the influence of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, and the uniformity of 
curricula offered by the various medical schools. 

A statistical summary of the above bulletin data disclosed that, 
while some medical schools were still accepting students with two 
years of preprofessional training, most of them were either requiring 
three years or announced in their bulletins that three years of such 
study was necessary or desirable. No school admitted students solely 
on the basis of courses completed; scholarship was an important 
factor, and 33 per cent of the schools made satisfactory aptitude test 
scores a further prerequisite. Practically all medical school bulletins 
specified minimum science requirements and frequently added English 
and other courses of general cultural value, none of these latter, how- 
ever, being in excess of the course requirements of the usual liberal 
arts course. 

The law schools, from a study of the bulletins, do not apparently 
care to specify in detail the courses to be taken in preprofessional 
training but are content with the usual broad academic courses of the 
liberal arts college. However, many of the bulletins give suggestions 
as to desirable courses and in New York the courses taken in a two- 
year preprofessional course must satisfy the New York State Board of 
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Regents, who issue a law school qualifying certificate to students 
desiring to apply for admission to a recognized law school. In all, the 
bulletins of 81 law schools were studied. All but one required two 
years or more preprofessional training, 18 required three years and 
12 of them required four years of such training. Most bulletins re- 
quiring only two years stated that as a minimum and expressed a 
preference for three or four. Eight colleges stated that selection would 
be based in addition upon ‘‘mental fitness’ and four stated that candi- 
dates for admission would be given aptitude tests. 

Engineering bulletins, almost without exception, indicated that stu- 
dents were admitted directly from high school. There seems to be a 
number of reasons for this. Engineering enrolment has been prac- 
tically stationary for some years and restrictions to limit the number 
of students have not been necessary. There is also no centralized body 
in the engineering profession which could enforce rigid preprofes- 
sional training requirements. 


The investigations of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
have disclosed that only 33 1/3 per cent of the students admitted to 
engineering schools graduate in 4 years and that only 40 per cent 
ever graduate. It would appear from these figures that there is room 
for considerable improvement in the selective process. Perhaps a pre- 
requisite of two years in a liberal arts college would solve this prob- 
lem. The engineering student would then have reached a more mature 
age and also would have learned some of the habits of college study. 

In order to determine whether or not present administrative officers 
of the three professional schools were satisfied with the present prac- 
tice, a questionnaire was mailed to 300 deans, of whom 128 replied, 
some of them supplementing the questionnaire by letters. The answers 
were tabulated and some of the more significant results will now be 
discussed. 

Of 36 medical schools answering, 33 expressed themselves as favor- 
ing at least 3 years of preprofessional training and 4 of these would 
prefer to admit college graduates. The law schools clearly indicated 
that they were in a transitional stage from a 2-year to a 3- or 
4-year preprofessional training period. It was found that 60 per cent of 
the law schools will admit applicants with only two years of prepro- 
fessional training but 86 per cent favored at least 3 years. 

Thirty-nine deans of engineering schools answered the question- 
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naire; 17 indicated that they would prefer a 3- or 4-year preprofes- 
sional training period. This result was somewhat surprising since, as 
previously stated, practically all of the engineering schools now admit 
students directly from high school. Medical schools indicated that 
they were decidedly in favor of the inclusion of technical courses and 
it is assumed that the medical school deans considered the usual pre- 
medical courses in advanced Chemistry and Biology as technical work; 
however, over 50 per cent of these expressed themselves as opposed 
to allowing such technical work to crowd out other work of a broad 
cultural value. 

The answers from law schools, almost without exception, expressed 
decided opposition to technical preprofessional courses. The engineer- 
ing schools were almost evenly divided, 19 answered in favor of 
professional technical training and 16 were opposed to it. Those who 
expressed themselves in favor of technical work inserted a qualification 
that broad cultural training should not be neglected. 


A question with regard to the basis upon which students should be 
selected found the medical schools placing great emphasis upon grades 
and 77 per cent favoring some type of mental fitness or aptitude test. 
Both the law and engineering schools also showed a decided interest 
in grades but much less interest in mental or aptitude tests. All three 
schools indicated that they placed great emphasis upon the general 
character of the students admitted. 

The importance of the junior college prompted a question as to 
whether the schools would accept students from a properly accredited 
junior college. Only 12 of the 38 medical schools answering this 
question indicated that they would accept such preprofessional work. 
Of the law schools 34 replied in the affirmative and 14 in the nega- 
tive. Since the engineering schools do not require preprofessional 
work, this question did not concern them. 

In view of the widespread interest in broad cultural orientation 
courses such as outlines of science, surveys of literature, etc., a ques- 
tion was asked as to the suitability of such courses for preprofessional 
work. Only 34 per cent of the medical schools answering this question 
found such courses acceptable. This is probably due to their rather 
heavy science requirements. Of the law schools 69 per cent were 
decidedly in favor of such courses. Again the question would not 
apply to engineering schools. However, many of the engineering 
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school deans indicated that they thought highly of such courses as 
part of the regular curriculum in the engineering schools. 

Since there are nearly twice as many applications for admission to 
medical schools as there are acceptances, a question was asked as to 
whether enrolment should be definitely limited to present facilities. 
Of the medical schools 94 per cent were against expansion and 59 
per cent of both the engineering and law schools also expressed them- 
selves in favor of limitation of enrolment. Only 32 per cent of the 
medical schools, 14 per cent of the law schools and 31 per cent of the 
engineering schools expressed satisfaction with the present type of 
student. The chief reason given for this situation was lack of cultural 
background; the law schools especially indicated dissatisfaction with 
present preprofessional training, 60 per cent of them stating this as 
one of the reasons for dissatisfaction. Some of the opinions of the 
various deans are well worth quoting. These quotations are from let- 
ters accompanying the questionnaires. 

A medical school dean writes: 


We feel that two years training is too little and that four years training 
is usually too much. Many reports published in the bulletins of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges show that students who have four or 
more years of premedical training are usually poorer students. The best 
student is usually one who has an A.B. degree (usually on a combined 
course) and whose work in science courses is good. It is this group that 
we most closely examine and try to choose most of our students from. 


The following interesting discussion is from a law school dean: 


I am inclined to agree with those law school deans who are advocating 
an early jurisdiction by the law school over prelegal students. Studies in 
prelegal education seem to indicate that the academic college curriculum 
as now offered is of very little value in training prelegal students for the 
legal profession. For example, . . . has extended its law school course to 
four years, and exercises a great deal of control over the prelegal course 
of study. Naturally, I should prefer to have the academic college faculties 
assume their responsibilities by strengthening the quality of the work given 
in their departments. However, I fear that too many universities have 
emphasized enrolment at the expense of standards. The result seems to 
have been that pipe and frill courses have been instituted to a very large 
extent and more difficult courses in well-established disciplines, such as 
economics, political science, and history, have been forced to lower stand- 
ards in order to compete for enrolment. Fortunately the professional schools 
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of law, medicine and engineering have been able to withstand these prac- 
tices, although they have suffered from the lowered standards of prepro- 
fessional training. 


Another law school dean wrote as follows: 


Half of our law students have enrolled after completing three years of 
college, and the other half are college graduates. If there is a difference 
between the two groups, I believe it is slightly in favor of those who hold 
college degrees. With both groups it is surprising to me how frequently 
one encounters puerile penmanship, poor spelling, deficient English com- 
position and expression, and a lack of broad cultural interest and informa- 
tion. The student with an old fashioned education, including Latin, is 
generally less open to criticism in these respects than a student with a 
modern education. This, of course, is the experience of only one law 
school, and of a person who has had no opportunity to make observations 
at any other school. 


An engineering dean presented this interesting viewpoint: 


I do not favor a preprofessional training course. Experience has shown 
that engineering students are highly practical and should be given technical 
work in their first year in college. They do not appreciate or desire to study 
the humanities, and resent being forced to do so. By the time they have 
reached their fourth or fifth year in college their attitude changes and 
that is the proper time to permit them to work in the humanities. I advocate 
a five-year course for all engineering students with a Bachelor of Science 
degree at the end of the fourth year and some humanities scattered through 
the entire course. Professional degrees should be conferred at the end of 
the fifth year and no one should have been considered as graduating in 
engineering until he has gained one of these degrees. 


Another dean commented as follows: 


The work in which I am interested at the University of . . . does not 
call for preprofessional training in a Liberal Arts College. We have never 
required such training before entering upon an engineering curriculum, 
largely for the reason that where it has been obtained it has not proved of 
gteat value, and also since young men with an engineering training should 
get into active practice as early in life as possible. Getting an early start seems 
to be a requirement for engineering graduates, since for the first three 
yeats they usually work under the direction of an experienced engineer on 
assignments which might be irksome to men of more mature years. Work 
of this kind seems to be necessary to give them the experience they need to 
develop judgment to handle projects on which they have responsible charge. 
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Medical schools complained that the liberal arts colleges in their 
endeavor to qualify their students for admission have increased the 
number of required science courses for pre-medical students to a point 
where the student no longer comes to the medical school with a broad 
cultural background. In the engineering schools there appears a tend- 
ency to lengthen the period of professional training to five or six 
years so as to include within the curricula some work of broad cultural 
character. The increasing number of applicants for medical and law 
schools have made it necessary for these schools to consider special 
mental or aptitude tests as a qualification for admission. It may be 
assumed that the principal reason for giving these tests is to limit the 
enrolment. The law schools have also been under constant pressure 
from the Bar Associations to admit a more carefully selected group 
of students; during the last few years this has led to a gradual increase 
in the amount of time required for preprofessional training. A decade 
ago a great many law schools were admitting students directly from 
high school. Today practically all the law schools require at least two 
years of preprofessional training with a decided tendency toward in- 
creasing this requirement to three. 


—Volume 13, Number 2 











NEW PATHS FOR THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE 


ROBERT L. CAMPBELL 


ITHIN the past decade or two higher education has deliberately 

gone on trial. The inspiration for this act has come not from 
without but very largely from within the educational ranks them- 
selves. We are treated to the rather unusual but altogether wholesome 
spectacle of a professional body in the process of rigorous self- 
criticism, intent upon defining more sharply the aims for which 
it strives and discovering the ways by which these aims may be most 
directly and happily attained. 

Out from the welter of discussion that has ensued, two apparently 
opposing philosophies emerge with reference both to purpose and 
method. One of these uses the student as the focal point. It demands 
that he be educated with reference to his uniqueness, his peculiar 
needs, his special aptitudes, his limitations. It stresses detailed per- 
sonnel work and an intimate relationship between teacher and taught. 
It takes into consideration vocational plans, home and community 
environment, and the probable niche that the student will fill in later 
life. In brief, it is made to bear directly upon the individual in the 
world of today and tomorrow. 

The second opinion, defended by such an able champion as Presi- 
dent Hutchins of the University of Chicago, maintains that the stu- 
dent-centered education is shallow; that the emphasis upon indi- 
viduality has already made us blind to any common body of cultural 
and intellectual treasure; and that the thing lacking in college educa- 
tion in particular is some rallying point outside humanity—some core 
of basic, eternal truth, not only to serve as a sort of common denom- 
inator for all men of one age, but to bind all ages together in a sense 
of the continuity of civilization. 

The amazing thing about these two theories is that they are both 
virtually irrefutable. When we are told that young people need defi- 
nite, practical instruction for finding their way about in a society that 
is becoming more complex with every generation, we must perforce 
agree. As we look over the thousands of boys and girls who troop into 
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our freshman classes each year, we are strongly impressed by their 
individual differences. Surely, we think, it is neither possible nor 
desirable to make all these people alike. Surely there is little profit 
in pouring them all into the same educational mold. On the other 
hand, these very differences which, it appears, we would not and can- 
not disregard or obliterate constitute all too evidently a centrifugal 
power that threatens the existence of society itself. Apparently we 
must find somewhere a counteracting force to draw men toward a 
common ground of thought and action. 


The framing of an educational policy in the light of these facts 
is beyond question the most pressing problem that now confronts the 
American college; and the various curriculum experiments set up here 
and there throughout the entire nation attest the earnest efforts of 
school people to find a satisfactory answer. The chief criticism that 
one may offer to these experiments, however, is that they are too 
often based solely upon one or the other of the philosophies sketched 
above. This is unfortunate, because neither of these philosophies is 
in itself an answer; it is only half an answer. To regard the two prin- 
ciples as antithetical is to make a serious error. They are not opposites; 
they are complements. And our job, puzzling though it may be, is to 
evolve a pattern of education based upon the idea of their harmony. 
As teachers we are not called upon to decide whether it is better for 
oncoming generations of students to be sensitive to contemporary life 
or appreciative of our cultural heritage. Nor is the question one of 
individual bents and aptitudes versus the broader interests of society. 
We must concentrate our efforts upon devising educational techniques 
whereby the student is led to respond to the present all the more 
keenly and intelligently because he understands its relationship to the 
past; techniques to impress upon him the fact that while a full and 
rich individuality is imperative to satisfactory living, a homogeneous 
society is the only medium in which a full and rich individuality can 
flourish. For the great inescapable fact about man is the peculiar dual 
nature of his make-up. He is and must forever be a unit in a group. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, he is nothing if he is not at one and the 
same time singular and plural. The good life in its final analysis rests 
upon the happy balancing of the individual and the social, the im- 
mediate and the remote. 

It is very doubtful whether with all our experimentation we have 
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as yet hit upon the perfect educational mechanism. Certainly the pres- 
ent writer has no desire to attempt a final pronouncement on the 
matter. It is only hoped that this paper, containing as it does some 
observations growing out of a five-year struggle with curriculum re- 
vision in a liberal arts college, may set up a few guide posts for the 
benefit of other college teachers who screw their courage to the stick- 
ing-place and launch out upon a similar job. 

To be quite practical, then, let us assume that the administration 
and faculty of a liberal arts college are looking in the direction of 
curriculum revision. What may they expect? What procedures lie 
before them? There is one word of cheer that may be offered paren- 
thetically at the outset. The college with not more than five or six 
hundred students and a faculty of fifty or less may possibly find the 
task easier than will the larger institution. The smaller body is more 
mobile; its members are more understanding of each other, more 
closely associated across departmental lines, more able to thresh out 
opinions—all of which is a distinct advantage. 


First, the entire staff, preferably under the leadership of some one 
man who has the confidence of the group, should study intensively 
and from every possible source the whole matter of general education. 
What has been done in other institutions should be canvassed, not 
that it may be copied—for in the end each school must work out the 
scheme best suited to its own aims and traditions—but rather that 
difficulties may be foreseen and errors avoided. This business of edu- 
cating the faculty for what they are to undertake cannot be over- 
stressed. It is no easy matter for men and women to look out beyond 
the departmental boundaries within which they have labored for years 
and think in new and wider outlines. No faculty that is at all wise, 
therefore, will hurry through this preliminary step. Time saved here 
may be lost twice over at later stages of the work. 

When all members of the staff know enough about general educa- 
tion to have some ideas of their own, it is time to set the basic goal 
toward which the college will bend its united efforts. If this is stated 
as a single objective it will of necessity be very general—so general, 
indeed, that it is scarcely intelligible until it is broken down into its 
various parts. President Hutchins, for example, says in The Higher 
Learning in America, “If education is rightly understood, it will be 
understood as the cultivation of the intellect.”” Just how much territory 
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will the phrase “cultivation of the intellect” take in? Does it include 
the development of a sense of responsibility toward one’s associates 
and toward society as a whole? Does it carry with it training in taste, 
aesthetic values, the whole range of emotions, which are the fountain- 
head of such a large share of our actions, of our keenest pleasures, and 
of our deepest tragedies? 

The belief is current among a good many people that, indispensable 
as the cultivation of the intellect undoubtedly is for everybody, not 
all men are likely to become high-powered thinking machines, and 
therefore it might be well for us to choose a less austere educational 
ideal. Let us suppose that our faculty wishes the statement of its ulti- 
mate aims to imply something wider than mere mind training. Assume 
that, groping for suitable terms, it finally hits upon some such expres- 
sion as “equipment for the most effective living of which the individ- 
ual is capable.”’ Its next step will be to decide what things contribute 
to effective living, and what responsibilities the college can take upon 
itself for ascertaining the capabilities of the individual and for supply- 
ing the things that he seems to need. 


The further this hypothetical program moves from the general into 
the specific, the more difficult is the task of following our imaginary 
faculty in its decisions. Who can predict what it will finally hit upon 
as the universal essentials of effective living—elements so indispensa- 
ble that a scheme of general education must try to provide them? It 
is possible, however, to suggest a few questions that it can scarcely 
dodge. 

The first of these concerns the matter of skills. These vary all the 
way from those in such common use as the effective expression of 
thought, both written and spoken, to those which are definitely occu- 
pational. What attitude is the proposed new program to take with 
reference to them? 

At the outset this may not appear to be a more serious problem than 
a half dozen others, but it is no exaggeration to say that the policy 
determined here will be the guiding force of the entire plan of re- 
construction. The confusion of our educational thought and the in- 
consistency of our educational practice have their origin at this very 
point. Whether we realize it or not, it is the source of our feeling for 
the need of curriculum revision; and our success or failure may be 
measured in terms of our wisdom on this single issue. It merits the 
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very straightest thinking we can muster. Let us face it honestly. 

We who teach in liberal arts colleges have always urged our convic- 
tion that a full life demands more than mere vocational success. We 
have been greatly troubled, therefore, when a student at registration 
time insists on selecting or rejecting courses on the basis of the con- 
tribution they promise toward his professional plans. The invariable 
question he asks is, ‘I’m going to be a so-and-so; what good will this 
work do me?” The demur of a prospective engineer at Sociology II or 
Philosophy III causes us acute distress. Yet we must admit that he is 
not altogether at fault. 

For one thing, some of us seem to forget the actual importance of 
occupational proficiency. The boy may be more rational at this point 
than we are. However true it may be that a full life must transcend 
the limits of one’s daily work, it is equally true that daily work is fhe 
foundation upon which any decent life must be built. It should be 
axiomatic that to live one must first make a living. The man who can- 
not accept economic responsibility for himself and his family is help- 
less. If he cannot contribute some product to the welfare of society, 
he is useless. Certainly ambition for professional success deserves every 
encouragement. 


As a matter of actual fact, however, with all of our encomiums for 
broad culture, we really show in our actions that it is the professional 
that most concerns us. The resulting inconsistency between what we 
say and what we do must puzzle our students no little. We insist that 
philosophy and literature and social studies are good for engineers and 
chemists; yet the only courses we offer in these fields are those evi- 
dently designed for the training of professional scholars. We urge 
that lawyers and ministers and journalists know something about sci- 
ence; yet we place them in classes where future engineers and doctors 
are preparing for professional schools. It is no wonder that the embry- 
onic engineer shies away from philosophy. He knows very well that 
he isn’t going to be a philosopher, and a philosopher’s philosophy is 
the only brand we have to offer him. The average boy has too much 
sense to swallow our advertisement about the cultural value of a course 
when he can see that the real purpose of the course is to train special- 
ists. Neither the youngsters nor their parents are going to abandon 
the vocational concept of education until we make a wider concept 
available. 
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And this brings us to the very crux of the whole matter, namely, 
that it is not the field itself which determines the suitability of a given 
body of material for general education—general in the sense that it 
belongs in the equipment of all educated people. The determining fac- 
tor is the objective that guides the teaching and learning process, 
which, in turn, will dictate the material selected from the field for 
presentation and the manner in which it is placed in the student’s 
possession. It is perfectly obvious that chemistry, for example, touch- 
ing as it does the life of every human being, belongs among the things 
that have a claim upon the attention of all. But it should be equally 
clear that the lawyer or the merchant or the housewife will not and 
cannot have the same approach to chemistry that the technician in an 
oil refinery has. 


What is the liberal arts college to do? There are, it appears, two 
possibilities. It may, if it sees fit, renounce all responsibility for spe- 
cialized or pre-professional training and concentrate only on that 
which has general or common significance. There are those to whom 
this idea appeals. Basically, however, the plan is as artificial as that 
which places all the emphasis upon the acquiring of skills. It violates 
quite as much the concept of education as the harmonious develop- 
ment of the human faculties. Furthermore, it is very doubtful if it 
would ever enlist the co-operation of students themselves. If a boy 
has decided upon his occupation by the time he is ready for college, 
he will be very reluctant to sidetrack all his interests of this sort for 
four years or even two while he builds up his “cultural’’ background, 
particularly in view of the fact that professional apprenticeships are 
lengthening. The net result would undoubtedly be a movement in 
just the opposite direction from the one we desire. 

The other alternative is for the college to admit frankly that there 
is a wide difference between material taught for its occupational value 
and material from the same field taught for the broadening of the 
layman’s point of view and his general understanding. Having cleared 
the air thus far, it may shoulder its double duty, or rather its one com- 
plete duty, and say to the student something like this: ‘““We con- 
gtatulate you for having chosen your profession, and we rejoice in 
your enthusiasm for it. Although we cannot offer you the sort of thing 
you will need to get later in the graduate or professional school, we 
do stand ready to supply you with work that will assist directly in 
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your preliminary training. Moreover, you will find in these classes 
only people like yourself who are there because they really want what 
is offered. The work will consequently have a depth and an intensity 
that it could not possibly have if outsiders were a part of the group. 
Take these courses and move as fast and as far as you like. However, 
we believe that you will not find your education complete without an 
introduction to areas that you will not touch in your business. Hence 
we are providing courses for you here, too. And you will find in them 
other people who are not specialists in these fields but merely intelli- 
gent men and women who are concerned with broadening their under- 
standing, their sympathies, and their tastes. We believe that your wisest 
plan will be to carry these two educational programs along together.” 
Such an approach might win the approval of students by its very rea- 
sonableness. 


This second alternative, then, calls for the college to develop side 
by side courses of two distinct types—one providing intensive training 
in the different subject matter fields, the other containing material 
chosen for its general significance, presented in a manner adapted to 
non-specialists, and connected with material from other areas so that 
the student sees its relationship to life as a whole. This plan, too, has 
its difficulties, but they are not insuperable. 

The pre-vocational type of course will give us very little trouble to 
formulate, for it is what we have already. Departmental organization 
and departmental courses have come in for a good deal of adverse 
criticism during the last few years. This criticism was just, in that the 
average departmental course is not adapted to general education; but 
for imparting systematized factual material to people who have a 
genuine motive for receiving it, such a course is admirably suited. If 
we assign this sort of instruction to the departments and provide for 
the general education through some other machinery, the departmental 
course can really come into its own. This fact, however, must be 
distinctly understood: a departmental course is for only those students 
whose need for it is clear. In the case of a subject like English com- 
position, for which the need is practically universal, the course will 
probably be required of all. The enrollment in more technical courses 
of a definitely pre-professional character, such as chemistry or biology, 
should be highly selective. 

Our greatest problem has to do with non-specialized courses. The 
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details of their organization and technique cannot be set forth ar- 
bitrarily. However, experimentation has suggested a few general 
principles. The first of these is that there should not be many divi- 
sions or groups of courses. The multiplication of departments is the 
natural outcome of our growing knowledge of detail and is perhaps 
justified. But the concern of general education is to interpret the basic 
data of broad fields of knowledge in terms of their bearing upon hu- 
manity and their relationship to other fields. The number of these 
broad fields should therefore be the smallest possible consistent with 
intelligible presentation. 

A second suggestion that comes out of actually tested programs is 
that there is no need for trying to make all machinery within the 
groups or divisions alike. Internal organization and methods of in- 
struction should be adopted solely on the basis of their usefulness. If 
the material in a certain division can best be presented in three courses, 
while that in another actually requires five, there is no justification 
for trying to put each into four merely for consistency. The only fea- 
ture that needs to be common is the approach. All work of the general 
nature must guard against overminuteness, overtechnicality. It must 
never be regarded as prerequisite to more advanced classes. The as- 
sumption must always be that each individual taking it is a lay person 
so far as that subject matter is concerned. 


Although no categorical divisions for general education may be 
prescribed, there are three or four areas about which those who have 
experimented are in fairly common agreement. In the first place, 
it seems highly desirable to acquaint students with the physical uni- 
verse in which they dwell and a part of which they are. One who has 
not caught at least a glimpse of cosmic carpentry, from electron to 
galaxy, has missed one of the most inspiring adventures of which the 
human mind is capable. More thrilling still, perhaps, is that mystic 
force which we call life. The boys and girls who will never be scien- 
tists should be brought to view the material world around them as 
other than a mere collection of animate or inanimate commonplaces. 

Again, the modern student certainly needs orientation in the social 
and economic life through which he moves and which he will have a 
part in modifying. On all sides, through the press, from the platform, 
over the air, he will be urged to support this scheme or that. A sense 
of responsibility for active, intelligent participation in the duties of 
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citizenship was never more needed, and the college can scarcely evade 
its obligation to help students distinguish between fact and trumpery. 

Third, there is unquestionably a place for developing a sharpened 
responsiveness to those rich experiences of life that we call aesthetic. 
It is here that we must look more than to any other single source for 
the relaxation of nervous tension, the renewing of poise and balance 
so wanting in the press and hubbub of modern existence. It is a major 
function of the college not only to vitalize such things as literature, 
music, and art so that they shall become a part of the normal function- 
ing equipment of every young person, but also to point out number- 
less opportunities for aesthetic satisfaction that one may find in mak- 
ing one’s home or community more attractive. 

Finally, there is the matter of introducing students into the region 
of abstract thinking, where man must ever wrestle with his concepts of 
good and evil, truth and falsehood, infinity, God. It is the peculiar 
ptivilege of the college to cultivate intellectual integrity and the cour- 
age to found judgment upon fact in so far as fact is obtainable. The 
college, too, must give help in determining values and in synthesizing 
all the experiences of life into some rational whole. 


One major difficulty that a faculty will be likely to experience in 
setting up a program of general education will center around the 
actual structure of the courses themselves. Course builders are likely 
to find themselves between Scylla and Charybdis. On the one hand 
there is the over-view pattern which attempts to present in one block 
a bird’s-eye picture of the whole territory. On the other, there is the 
scheme which calls for a number of courses within each field, with 
the division made on the basis of chronology, type of content, or some 
other criterion. Courses of the first sort have the advantage of unity. 
Moreover, they make it possible to give every student the entire con- 
tent of the general education program. The material must be covered 
in such haste and frequently in such large gulps, however, that there 
is little opportunity for more than a smattering, and the student may 
emerge breathless and bewildered, if indeed he has not acquired the 
pernicious habit of superficiality. Moreover, the problem of propor- 
tioning the content of such a course is a very real one. The instructor 
is almost certain to overemphasize the section with which he is best 
acquainted. Nevertheless, the over-view course is probably now the 
most widely used type for general education. The plan of multiple 
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courses within a field makes possible a more leisurely examination and 
a better organization of material, but it incurs the risk that the work 
will drop back into the detailed, specialized pattern. Furthermore, if 
the courses are very numerous, a student may not find a place in his 
schedule for all of them; hence he will not get an entirely composite 
picture of whatever it is that is being presented. Still, with all of its 
faults, this plan, if wisely used, may prove superior to the one course 
over-view scheme. 

The program that has been thus vaguely sketched rests upon the 
assumption that complete education means the cultivation of whatever 
faculties and capacities the individual may have to the end that he 
may live normally and usefully in the company of other individuals. 
It is an education centered in the eternal, ever-shifting present, but a 
present which draws upon the contributions of unbroken ages of 
civilization building. Since human beings differ widely, it recognizes 
the need for a careful study of each student and an adaptation of the 
work to him. It encourages each person to be original, and at the same 
time emphasizes the universality of culture. It is an education, in 
short, which seems to be made up of opposites. But in these apparent 
contradictions we may possibly find the ultimate harmony in life that 
we so earnestly seek. 

It is quite evident that success will not depend upon the system it- 
self. No plan will work automatically. The chief insurance against 
failure is a teaching staff with members who are open-minded, imag- 
inative, trustful of each other, ready to learn new methods and new 
materials. The path of curriculum revision is not without its rocks and 
its steeps, but those who have traveled it can testify to an occasional 


vista that is worth the climb. 
—Volume 13, Number 2 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION UNDER A 
TUTORIAL SYSTEM 


EARL J. MCGRATH 


ORE THAN thirty years have passed since tutorial instruction was 
M introduced into an institution of higher learning in America. 
Not many institutions have as yet adopted this type of educational 
program. Recently, however, there has been rather widespread dis- 
cussion of the subject, and questions are frequently asked concerning 
the tutorial system as it is conducted at the University of Buffalo. The 
questions are of two types. One deals with the educational philosophy 
upon which the tutorial system rests; the other inquires about the prac- 
tical operation of the plan. This article is an attempt to answer briefly 
both forms of inquiry. While this statement represents the collective 
opinion of members of the faculty, not all would subscribe to the 
principles here laid down. And it is not intended to speak for other 
institutions offering tutorial instruction, although they would at least 
subscribe to much of the theory of education to be described. The 
practical administration of a plan of tutorial instruction would ob- 
viously vary among institutions. 

To understand the philosophy of the college program at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, it is helpful to make a cursory review of the history 
of higher education in Europe and in the United States. 


THE CONCEPT OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Since the institutionalization of higher education, liberal education 
has been traditionally defined in terms of subject-matter. The early 
curriculum in the liberal arts was composed of the so-called seven 
liberal arts, rhetoric, grammar, dialectic, music, geometry, arithmetic, 
and astronomy. These subjects constituted virtually all extant knowl- 
edge of the time. Although they received varying degrees of emphasis 
from time to time, they constituted the subjects of study in the ad- 
vanced schools of the Middle Ages and in the universities until the 
period of the Renaissance. The rediscovery of the ancient classics in 
the fourteenth century created a new spirit of scholarship in the 
universities, although in the beginning these institutions were as 
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hostile to the new learning as academic groups are prone to be today 
toward the newer branches of knowledge. For a time the Latin and 
Greek classics were avidly studied and their thought absorbed and 
embodied in the thinking of educated men of that day. Especially in 
the schools of northern Italy did this interest in classical culture flour- 
ish. But as time passed, and as the classical learning spread northward, 
its spirit changed. Scholars no longer studied the classics with the 
purpose of understanding the thinking of the classical authors. No 
longer did they appreciate the lofty ideals and the inquiring minds of 
the ancient writers. They turned their attention to a slavish imitation 
of the style of these men, particularly Cicero. Again the curriculum 
of institutions of advanced learning became stereotyped and formal. 
Memorizing again replaced thinking. Familiarity with a corpus of 
fact and the abiilty to express oneself in a conventional style became 
the aims of education. This transition is clearly described in the fol- 
lowing statement by Monroe: 


In time, certainly by the latter part of the sixteenth century, the formalism 
in the work of these institutions was no less characteristic and no less rigid, 
though different in content, than the formalism of the later mediaeval 
education. These schools, and this narrow humanistic education, represented 
the practice and the ideal of education for several centuries, even well into 
the nineteenth, before there was any general revolt against them.1 


In the English universities at the time of the founding of Harvard 
College, the curriculum in the liberal arts was composed almost ex- 
clusively of a study of the classical languages, philosophy, largely 
religious, and a limited amount of mathematics. Since the founders of 
Harvard College were educated in English universities, it is not sur- 
prising that this stream of influence should be reflected in the early 
curriculum of that institution and in the curricula of other colleges 
subsequently established in this country. No significant changes were 
made in college offerings until the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and it was not until after the Civil War that new studies were added 
in large numbers. 

The traditional arguments in defense of the prescribed curriculum 
are chiefly of two types, although they have been presented in various 
forms. The first contends that an educated person must be familiar 
with the accumulated heritage of the race. The second argues that 


* Monroe, Paul, A Text-Book in the History of Education, p. 386, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1923. 
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this liberal training, especially the ancient languages, mathematics and 
philosophy, is peculiarly efficacious in the “training of the mind.” 
Whether these arguments be true or false, they offer additional evi- 
dence of the fact that liberal education has from the beginning been 
defined in terms of subject-matter. 

During the nineteenth century new subjects were pressing for ad- 
mission to the college curriculum. At first such subjects were offered 
as optional courses which the student might elect to pursue in his free 
time. In time each of these subjects proved its academic worth and 
was finally admitted to the aristocracy of liberal studies. In fact, each 
in turn became a prescribed element in the academic program. Liberal 
education continued to be conceived in terms of subject-matter. 

When Charles W. Eliot came to the presidency of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1869, he recognized that the multiplication of courses had 
exceeded the capacity of the curriculum to absorb them. In the follow- 
ing words taken from his essay on the elective system, he refers to the 
congestion in college curricula and proposes the elective system as a 
solution to this problem: 


In any college or university which undertakes to present a series of 
graded courses in all the common subjects of knowledge, election of studies 
in some large measure by the individual student, or selection for him, is 
absolutely inevitable; for no single student can take in three or four years 
more than a small fraction of the instruction in the liberal arts offered at 
such an institution.? 


This system was widely adopted, but in the early years of this cen- 
tury it was abandoned. The major-minor, or concentration and dis- 
tribution, plan of curricular organization became fashionable and in 
some form or other continues to be the most common in the colleges 
and universities of the United States today. The practice of defining 
liberal education in terms of so many courses of this and so many 
hours of that is very nearly inextinguishable. 

In the light of modern knowledge this type of definition of liberal 
education has become indefensible. The liberally trained mind can no 
longer be conceived of in terms of an acquaintance with specific bodies 
of fact, either ancient or modern, nor by encyclopedic learning. Lib- 
eral education is that type of education which encourages profound 
and detached consideration of problems, the ability to search for and 


* Neilson, William Allan, Charles W. Eliot, the Man and His Beliefs, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1926, p. 146. 
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find facts bearing on these problems, the competence to evaluate these 
facts critically, the intellectual resourcefulness to make generalizations 
from the assembled evidence, and the capacity to use these results of 
training in the process of living. To be sure, the importance of facts 
cannot be minimized. One cannot think concerning the problems in 
the fields of physics, psychology, or literature without facts. To argue 
otherwise would be absurd. It is equally absurd to contend that the 
possession of a body of facts guarantees that the individual can think 
reflectively. The two mental processes of recall and generalization are 
quite different in nature. Obviously, if this newer concept of education 
has any merit, the emphasis shifts from content to methodology. Lib- 
eral education is not to be described in terms of what the student 
knows about a specific subject, or group of subjects, but of his habits 
of intellectual workmanship and his attitude toward the multiform 
problems which confront the society in which he finds himself. 

There are thorough-going differences between educational institu- 
tions accepting this theory of liberal education which emphasizes psy- 
chological development, and institutions which still cling to the tradi- 
tional view that education can be defined in terms of subject-matter. 
The purpose of this paper is to describe the educational program of 
one institution of the former type. The distinctive features of the 
program may be discussed under three heads: tutorial instruction, the 
elective system and departmental requirements, and the comprehen- 
sive examination. 


TUTORIAL INSTRUCTION 


In 1922 the curriculum of the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Buffalo was the typical, rigid, prescribed curriculum of 
American colleges of arts and sciences of that day. In the first two 
years the student was allowed only about a twenty per cent election. In 
the upper college he was required to pursue from eighteen to twenty- 
four hours of work in a major subject and from twelve to eighteen 
hours of work in a minor subject. These requirements obviously pro- 
vided small opportunity for the exercise of individual interests and 
aptitudes. 

After carefully studying this situation, the faculty of the college 
decided to greatly reduce the number of prescribed subjects and at the 
same time to establish an “honors system.” The honors system was to 
offer to a small group of superior students the opportunity of working 
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under the direct supervision of a member of the staff. The honors 
work was to take the place of varying amounts of class-room instruc- 
tion, depending upon the student’s previous preparation, his educa- 
tional and vocational goal, his ability, and his interest. 

The percentage of students who were given the opportunity of 
doing honors work increased from 1923 to 1930 until in the latter 
year about half the students in the college were admitted to the honors 
group. After the experience of seven years, the faculty felt that there 
were certain intrinsic values in this type of educational program which 
ought to be made available to every student in the upper college. In- 
deed, the faculty was convinced that many of the experiences which 
the student had in honors work constituted the essence of education, 
and therefore no student should be granted the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from the institution who had not shown himself capable of profit- 
ing by this type of instruction. Accordingly, the faculty voted to place 
the entire upper college on a tutorial basis, tutorial now being used 
synonymously with honors. 


The most important educational feature of the tutorial system is 
that each student is treated as an individual when his college program 
is planned. When he enters college as a freshman he is given various 
aptitude and achievement tests. When the results on these tests are 
combined with his grades in high school courses, his scholastic 
strengths and weaknesses are observable. His educational and voca- 
tional interests are also ascertained. With this information in hand, the 
personnel officers of the college counsel with the student concerning 
his college program in general, and particular attention is paid to his 
program during the first two years. In arranging a course of study, 
the point of departure is the student’s specific interests and abilities. 
This does not mean that he elects courses in only one or two branches 
of knowledge, for he is advised to choose such courses as will give him 
an acquaintance with disciplines other than the one in which he is 
especially interested. Yet, if the student has already decided upon 
the department in which he expects to concentrate, he is advised to 
begin his work in this and related fields at once. Of course, the pro- 
gtam of studies is very flexible during the freshman and sophomore 
years, and many students shift from one department to another be- 
fore being admitted to tutorial status at the beginning of the junior 
year. 
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Under the tutorial system each student at the end of the sophomore 
year elects the department or departments in which he expects to 
concentrate. In many instances he will have made at least a tentative 
decision a year or more prior to this time. By the end of the sophomore 
year, if he intends to remain in college, he must apply for admission to 
a department, at the same time expressing a preference for one of the 
tutors in that department. In so far as is possible these preferences 
are honored. Assuming his acceptance as a tutorial student in the de- 
partment of his choice, the student, with the aid of a member of the 
department and the Director of Tutorial Instruction, outlines a pro- 
gram of tutorial and course work to cover the junior and senior years. 
Of course, a portion of this work will not be in the field of concen- 
tration, although much of it will be in cognate subjects. In order to 
guard against undue specialization, the student is required to elect 
twelve hours in the junior year and six hours in the senior year in a 
field not closely related to his own. In unusual cases this requirement 
is relaxed by the Tutorial Committee. 


In the fall of the junior year, the student begins work under the 
tutorial guidance of a member of the department of concentration. 
Customarily the tutor and the student meet once a week for an hour, 
although in this instance, too, some flexibility exists. The tutorial con- 
ference is supposed to be characterized by an informal relationship 
between faculty member and student. Neither the method of teaching 
nor the subject-matter is similar to that in classroom instruction. The 
tutorial conference is for guidance and stimulation. 

The purposes of tutorial instruction may be briefly described as 
follows: The student works in a field in which he is very much inter- 
ested. The material covered in tutorial conferences is different in con- 
tent from that in any other course. It is both more inclusive and less 
inclusive than course work. It is narrower to the extent that the stu- 
dent may select and work intensively on a special subject within a 
field, such as the works of Voltaire. It is wider in that materials in 
other departments, such as European History, Economics, and Con- 
temporaneous Literature, which may serve to explain the age in which 
the man worked are brought to the student’s attention at the proper 
time and integrated with the study of the literary works of Voltaire. 
The tutorial conference, therefore, should bring together materials 
commonly studied in isolated bits in various courses. This practice 
unifies and directs the student’s efforts. 
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Tutorial instruction has other values which it is impossible to 
achieve in the ordinary type of class work. It can be easily adapted to 
the student’s ability. The rate of progress can be adjusted to the in- 
dividual’s ability and his interests. Moreover, the close association be- 
tween the instructor and the student is highly stimulating to the latter. 
Persons who have had the opportunity of thus working in intimate 
contact with members of the faculty frequently look upon this experi- 
ence as the high point of their academic careers. A type of guidance, 
encouragement, and general assistance which can be provided in no 
other way are thus possible. 

But the chief value in tutorial instruction lies in the intellectual ma- 
turity which it develops. The student has much more responsibility 
for the determination of his own academic welfare. The catalog does 
not contain a list of courses which all students must complete to satisfy 
the requirements for the degree. Neither is he told that he must read 
so many pages in this book or that book. The tutor’s job is to aid the 
student in educating himself, which in the final analysis is the only 
effective type of education. Every type of educational facility is made 
available to the student. He is instructed in the techniques of scholarly 
workmanship and then left to his own resources. 


As the student progresses in the field in which he is chiefly inter- 
ested, he learns to grapple with more fundamental and more compre- 
hensive problems. The breadth of his knowledge must increase 
commensurately, and he must develop the habits of critically analyz- 
ing problems, of finding new evidence which bears up on them, and 
finally he must arrive at some conclusion about them. This process of 
critical evaluation, of weighing evidence, and making increasingly 
comprehensive generalizations is the chief fruit of the educational 
process. Mere accumulation of fact will not suffice. Content is con- 
ceived of merely as the material out of which education is constructed. 
It is something through which education is achieved. The recent 
experimental work of Ralph W. Tyler has shown that what one learns 
in college is almost entirely forgotten within a few years after gradua- 
tion. Attitudes and habits of work, however, are very largely retained. 
Moreover, the latter are applicable to all sorts of problems regardless 
of their character, while barren facts learned by rote memory are use- 
less unless they happen to fit exactly the problem at hand. In the 
tutorial plan, therefore, the emphasis is on the development of self- 
direction and independence of judgment. 
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THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM AND DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


When the tutorial system was inaugurated in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, the faculty also abolished all course requirements. There 
were several well-considered reasons for this action. When liberal edu- 
cation is defined in terms of psychological development rather than in 
terms of the mastery of subject-matter, the strongest argument for 
prescription is emasculated. Modern research in psychology and edu- 
cation has demonstrated to the satisfaction of unprejudiced persons 
that no specific course of study is peculiarly effective in training the 
mind. The argument for formal discipline disappeared with the old 
faculty psychology. Improvement in the higher mental processes is a 
matter of educational methodology and not a matter of the content of 
instruction. 


Furthermore, the increase in the number and variety of offerings in 
the college curriculum has made it quite impossible for the student to 
acquire even a superficial knowledge of the various branches of 
learning. The expedient recently resorted to by institutions which 
still believe that each student should be required to sample all of 
the disciplines is the survey course. This device is clearly a temporaty 
thing. The rapid expansion of knowledge, especially in the physical 
and the social sciences, will soon render such survey courses meaning- 
less, if they are not so already. These courses can hardly do more than 
supply the student with a large body of facts, more or less unrelated, 
and certainly not fundamental. A critical examination of basic theories 
is not possible within the period of time normally alloted to this 
portion of the college program. Bacon’s aphorism concerning a little 
knowledge truly applies in this case. In place of a universal require- 
ment of certain courses, the University of Buffalo substitutes an in- 
dividual course of study composed of a sequence of related courses 
adapted to the student’s interests and abilities. 

Recent research in the psychology of individual differences also 
argues for an unprescribed curriculum. The general scholastic aptitude 
test has been in use for a number of years. Through the use of this 
measuring instrument educators have been able to classify students 
with moderate accuracy according to their general ability to do college 
work. But these tests do not identify specific abilities. Now Professors 
Louis L. Thurstone and Truman C. Kelly have isolated certain unitary 
mental traits such as language and mathematical ability. It can be 
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demonstrated that there are at least seven such discrete mental abil- 
ities and that they are possessed by different individuals in varying 
degrees. In the following words, Dr. Thurstone describes the use to 
which these tests can be put in counseling students: 


By these tests it is now possible to describe each individual in terms of 
at least seven indices which should replace the intelligence quotient, mental 
age, and other gross scores of general intelligence. . . . We feel quite 
certain that seven of the primary abilities have been isolated with sufficient 
certainty to be of practical use in educational and vocational counseling.’ 


It is not intended to assert that success in the various courses in the 
college curriculum depends upon only one mental ability. But the 
evidence indicates that various disciplines are more easily mastered 
by individuals possessing certain of the unitary traits thus far isolated. 
_ Several implications may be drawn from the results of these researches. 

These basic differences in human mental organization unquestiona- 
bly account for student predilections for particular types of subject- 
matter, such as mathematics and physical sciences, or language and 
literature. When courses are prescribed for which the student has little 
aptitude or interest, the energy expended in successfully completing 
such courses (if they are completed successfully) is out of all propor- 
tion to their educational value. Moreover, the student frequently forms 
an outright dislike for the subject and others related to it and may 
even develop an emotional resistance to all forms of learning. On 
the other hand, when he is permitted to elect courses in which it is 
possible for him to succeed, he is stimulated to pursue the subject 
further under his own initiative, and the educational result is entirely 
good. The process of learning thus becomes an adventure and not an 
obligation to be discharged. 

In accordance with the foregoing evidence, the faculty decided to 
abolish all requirements in the College of Arts and Sciences. There is 
now no course in the college which all students must pursue. Students 
who show an incompetence in the use of the English language, how- 
ever, are required to enrol for a course in sub-freshman English, for 
which no credit is granted. 

It should be made clear at this point that freedom of election is 
not attended by the shortcomings of the old elective system. It is not 


*"“A New Concept of Intelligence,” Educational Record (Suppl. 10), October, 
1936, p. 138. 
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possible for the student to elect a group of elementary courses; nor 
is it possible for him to make up a program of unrelated courses. 
Departmental requirements and the comprehensive examination fore- 
stall such possibilities. Each student must penetrate some field of 
knowledge fairly deeply. This can be accomplished only by succeed- 
ing in advanced work in at least one of the departments of the col- 
lege. Each department has prepared a statement of its requirements. 
These requirements include courses and tutorial work within the de- 
partment together with other complementary courses in other divi- 
sions. For example, in chemistry the program would include courses 
in Physics, Mathematics, and a foreign language. The student need 
not complete the requirements through formal class work, but he will 
be held responsible for such material on the final comprehensive ex- 
amination. This examination also prevents the student from assem- 
bling a miscellaneous group of courses. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


The comprehensive examination is designed to measure the intel- 
lectual growth of the student within his field of concentration. It aims 
to measure specifically three aspects of the student’s development: his 
knowledge of the general field of concentration, his comprehension of 
material in the more limited field of his special interest, and prin- 
cipally his ability to organize what he has learned and to apply it to 
the solution of new problems. Emphasis is, of course, placed upon the 
student’s ability to think systematically and logically on problems with 
which he has had no previous experience. The type of comprehensive 
examination given varies from department to department. Almost all 
departments conduct both an oral and a written examination. These 
examinations together customarily cover a period of from six to twelve 
hours. For the written examination some departments use a fairly 
large proportion of objective questions, but the majority prefer the 
essay type requiring the student to draw together material from vari- 
ous sources and to present it in a systematic and convincing fashion. 

The comprehensive examination serves another purpose not so 
easily recognized. It provides a goal at which the student and the tutor 
may aim. It shifts the emphasis in teaching from the trivial, isolated, 
and immediate to the general and permanent. The student realizes that 
he is not pursuing courses, or reading with a tutor, for three hours of 
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credit in this subject or that. The fact that he passes a final examina- 
tion in a course does not mean that he will not be called upon to 
reproduce the same material a year or more later and to use it in an- 
other context. The comprehensive examination, therefore, requires the 
student not only to learn material meaningfully, but it also induces 
him to relate each bit of new material to the main problem with which 
he is engaged. It therefore serves to integrate the student’s academic 
experiences. It serves one other purpose, that of indirectly making the 
relationship between student and faculty member congenial and co- 
operative. Since the student is preparing for this examination, not 
made out by his tutor alone, and since the tutor is eager to assist the 
student in this preparation, both have a common interest and purpose. 
It is generally agreed among the faculty that the comprehensive ex- 
amination is the capstone of the tutorial system. It gives direction to 
faculty and student alike. Without the comprehensive examination, 
the elective system could very easily defeat the very purpose of tutorial 
instruction by allowing the student to assemble a series of unrelated 
courses. 


It would be unfair to conclude a statement of this sort without 
reference to criticisms which are made of the tutorial system. One 
such criticism is not of the educational value of tutorial instruction, but 
of its cost. Although no precise information concerning comparative 
costs is available, a college program which includes individual in- 
struction is unquestionably more expensive than the usual college 
program. This fact was recognized when the program was launched, 
but it was the conviction of the faculty that the educational superiority 
of tutorial instruction justified the additional cost. However, this is a 
point to be considered by institutions contemplating the inauguration 
of a tutorial program. 

It is also argued that a course of study of the type described leads 
to excessive specialization. It is true that under the tutorial system 
students concentrate more heavily within a division of knowledge, 
such as the social sciences or the physical sciences. But the degree of 
specialization within a single department is customarily no greater 
than under the old major-minor plan. The specialization within a 
division is unavoidable if the student is to pursue a course of study in 
which the various elements -hang together in some coherent fashion. 
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The unified program is an essential element of the scheme. The ad- 
vocates of this type of education are satisfied if the student learns to 
think intelligently and profoundly within one field of endeavor. They 
believe that the training thus received will be capitalized in the solu- 
tion of the numerous problems which modern life presents. 

The most basic internal criticism of the tutorial system as it operates 
at the University of Buffalo is that not all students are capable of 
carrying this type of work. A few faculty members believe that only 
superior persons can profit by individualized treatment. Certain depart- 
ments at Harvard University which have been operating under a 
tutorial system for some years have recently come to a similar con- 
clusion and are now making it possible for the less capable students 
to pursue a course of studies with little, or no tutorial work. Unfor- 
tunately modern psychology has not yet addressed itself to an exhaus- 
tive investigation of the higher mental processes and _ their 
development. Whether critical judgment of a high order can be de- 
veloped in all college students remains to be seen. Until more 
evidence is available, the faculty of the University of Buffalo believes 
that the tutorial system should be continued in its present form. In 
any event, they are satisfied that it is a great improvement over the 


older type of educational program. 
—Volume 13, Number 2 
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RECORDS AND REPORTS COMPILED 
BY THE REGISTRAR 


ERNEST C. MILLER 


EFORE THE registrar can determine what kind of information and 
how much should be supplied by his office, he must know or 
anticipate what the president and deans want, and he must take into 
account the size, type, scope, aims and purposes of his institution, as 
well as the facilities he has in his office for doing statistical work. The 
necessity for a given record or report depends also somewhat upon 
the conditions and interests within the institution. At one state uni- 
versity, for example, the registrar compiles, on the first day of each 
semester, a religious census of the students enroled. Apparently that 
institution must have immediate information concerning the church 
affiliations of its students. Most state-supported institutions are not 
interested in classifying the students according to their religious pref- 
erences, at least not as early as the first day of each semester. Several 
years ago the registrar’s annual report to the president of a university 
contained a tabulation of the number of sound teeth each student had 
at the time of his matriculation. This information was apparently 
secured by the registrar from the University Health Service Depart- 
ment. The data on teeth was classified by freshman, sophomore, jun- 
ior, senior, graduate and special teeth and also by men, women and 
total teeth for each semester and for the year. At another institution 
about half of the registrar’s annual report consists of a study of stu- 
dent persistence and student mortality. At one state university the 
registrar, who is primarily a recruiting officer, presents many tables in 
his annual report on the distribution of students by high schools, 
towns, counties and states, and presents also tabulations on the reasons 
why the students came to his university. 

Speaking before a group of registrars at Lexington, Kentucky, in 
1923, on the question of records and reports, President Frank L. 
McVey of the University of Kentucky, said: 

I want to know that there is in that (registrar’s) office a complete list 
of students and faculty with addresses and other information that may be 
wanted. . . . How many hours does each instructor teach and what are 
the numbers (of students registered) in the courses? . . . The registrar 
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should tabulate the percentage of A, B, C, D, etc., given by each instructor 
and by each department. Any registrar's office worthy of the name should 
know the total enrolment and the actual enrolment of an institution at 
any time. This necessitates keeping track of absences, droppings from the 
institution and other facts that will have bearing upon student mortality. 
And in fact, the office should be able to tell why students leave college. 
In time the registrar’s office should gather the facts about parents’ occupa- 
tion, nationality and education. To (these) data there should be added, 
and scarcely an institution has it, the facts about graduates so that some 
guidance may be found in the results of the institution’s work. . . . Today 
the registrar has become not only a recording officer but a statistician skilled 
in the meaning of grades and enrolments. He can be of great assistance 
to a president and make it possible for that officer to see the development 
and needs of the institution over which he presides. 


According to Reeves and Russell in a series of monographs based 
on the investigation conducted for the Committee on Revision of 
Standards, Commission on Higher Institutions of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


Satisfactory record-keeping and adequate reporting of factual data are 
essential to good administration in any institution. The keeping of records 
and the making of reports are not ends in themselves, but merely devices 
to facilitate the educational activities. Although the records and reports are 
not themselves directly connected with excellence in the educational process, 
it seems advisable to examine the extent to which the condition of records 
and the adequacy of reports can be utilized as an index of institutional 
excellence.? 


Approximately fifty records and reports that might be of value in 
a college or university are listed in this volume. Among these it may 
be advisable to call attention to the following which, in my judgment, 
are the minimum essential records that should be kept by the regis- 
trar: 


1. Term grade summary records, which should be available after the 
close of the various enrolment periods of the institution. 

2. Term enrolment summary, which should be prepared annually, 
showing the number of students enroled. 


* McVey, Frank L., “What the President Wants of a Registrar.” Proceedings of 
the First Annual Institute for Registrars, Vol. 16, No. 4. University of Kentucky 
1923. 

* Russell, John Dale, and Reeves, Floyd W., “Administration.” The Evaluation of 
Higher Institutions, Vol. 6. The University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
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3. Enrolment summary by classes, showing the number of students 
registered in each class and class section maintained. This report will 
be described later. 

4, Record of room assignments. 

5. Record of use and non-use of classrooms and laboratory space. 

6. Minutes of faculty meetings. The items of the minutes should be 
appropriately indexed. 

7. Summary of faculty loads. In my judgment this report should be 

available before the end of the second week of each term. 

. Permanent grade records. 

9. Term grade reports secured from the faculty and filed in the regis- 
trar’s office. 

10. Record of extra-curricular activities of students. 

11. The registrar’s annual report to the president, covering in detail the 
statistics on enrolments, degrees, matriculations, course loads of 
faculty, curriculum offerings, and similar items. 

12. Faculty records, including a faculty directory, a summary of faculty 
training and experience, a list of publications and of special recogni- 
tion of faculty members. 


joe) 


To this list may be added other records and reports depending 
upon the conditions within the institution, the organization of the ad- 
ministrative office of the institution and the duties assigned to each 
office. 

Perhaps the most important of these general items of information 
is the subject of enrolments. Nowhere is there a greater need for 
standard methods than in the counting of enrolments. Demand for 
increased appropriations, additional endowment, new buildings and 
a larger teaching staff are based primarily upon growth in enrolments. 
No statistical data are in greater demand. They are wanted by the 
president and the deans, by other institutions, by the Press, by the 
A.A.C.R. Committee on Special Projects, by the United States Bureau 
of Education and by many other agencies. Although the most sig- 
nificant index of size and growth of any educational institution lies in 
the number and the distribution of its student population, enrolment 
figures are not as useful as they should be, because it is the custom to 
measure the student body by counting the number of individuals en- 
roled during a school year regardless of the period of residence and 
the amount of work carried by each individual during that year. This 
customary method of counting enrolments has its use and should be 
continued, but it is obvious that such counts should be supplemented 
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with data that more nearly represent the actual student loads and that 
may be used for many purposes and comparisons, for which the count 
of the number of individuals enroled is valueless. 

To secure such supplementary enrolment data, the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education 
recommends that registrars use the full-time student equivalent as an 
enrolment unit. This unit of measure is clearly defined in Bulletin 
No. 6 issued by the Committee in October, 1932.° A full-time student 
is the equivalent of one student pursuing the normal full-time load 
(which generally is thirty semester hours) for one academic year of 
approximately thirty-six weeks. Thus the equivalent full-time enrol- 
ment (on a yearly basis) would be equal to the total student-credit- 
hours, carried by all students in the institution, divided by the normal 
individual load of credit-hours per year. 

The equivalent full-time enrolment can be easily computed at those 
institutions where the registrar maintains a record of the instructional 
loads in terms of student-credit-hours. This is done at the University 
of Chicago, although that institution does not operate on the credit 
system. At Chicago the unit of instruction is the course, and the unit 
used in computing equivalent full-time student enrolment is the 
student-course instead of the student-credit-hour. Thus a class of 
twenty students enroled in a half-course is equivalent to ten student- 
course units. Student-course cards are prepared each quarter, showing 
the number of students enroled in each class or class section. The 
enrolments are arranged by student status (graduate, undergraduate 
or student-at-large) and by student classification (division or profes- 
sional school). The total student-course units carried by all students in 
the University is computed from the data on these student-course cards 
and this total is divided by nine, which is the normal individual load 
of course units per year at Chicago. The result represents the equivalent 
full-time enrolment for the year. 

It is obvious that the data prepared on these student-course cards 
may be used also in reporting teaching loads. At Chicago the teaching- 
load report is issued on the tenth day of each quarter. This report 
shows the courses offered, the classes and class sections maintained, 


* “Suggested Forms For Enrolment Reports of Colleges and Universities.” Na- 
tional Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education, Bulletin 
Number 6, October, 1932. Lloyd Morey, Chairman of the Committee, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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the distribution of faculty loads in terms of the number of classes 
taught and the number of student-hours of teaching. This summary is 
classified by individual instructors, by departments, by schools and 
divisions and by course levels. 

In determining what information should be available in his office 
the registrar should consider the advisability of compiling statistical 
data that is useful in making surveys. Floyd W. Reeves pointed out 
to a group of registrars some time ago that the type of information 
most needed was that which could be used in making surveys, and he 
also indicated that many colleges are coming to understand that they 
must continually study themselves if they are to be truly efficient. As 
early as 1917 Mr. William H. Allen, Director of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Service in New York City, said: ‘The study of higher education 
which is most needed today is a study by colleges themselves of them- 
selves and by each college of itself.’’* Ten years later Reeves indicated 
that the studies of higher education much needed are continuous 
studies by the registrar of the work carried on in his own institution. 


“Permanent progress,” he said, ‘‘comes more easily by means of develop- 
ment from within than by means of violent changes from without. In 
every college and university the continuous self-survey should be inaugu- 
rated. Surveying should be a constant, not a spasmodic, process, In the 
making of a college self-survey, it appears that more information will be 
obtained from the office of the registrar than from any other agency within 
the institution. The records kept in this office might well furnish informa- 
tion upon the basis of which it would be possible to make scientific studies 
relating to such topics as trends in student enrolment by colleges, depart- 
ments and classes; geographical distribution of alumni; student per capita 
costs by colleges and departments ; teaching loads by colleges, departments 
and individual members of the faculty; curriculum studies; studies relating 
to the utilization of building space. To engage successfully in scientific 
studies of the type mentioned a registrar needs statistical training, he needs 
training in the use of measures of ability and achievement, and some 
knowledge of college and university finance.” 


The University of Chicago Survey was made under the direction of 
Floyd W. Reeves in 1932. The first volume of this survey, “Trends 


“Allen, William H., “Self-Surveys by Colleges and Universities.” Educational 
Survey Series, Vol. III. World Book Company, 1917. 

* Reeves, Floyd W., ‘The Professional Duties of the Registrar.” Proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Institute for Registrars, Vol. 18, No. 7. University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky, 1926. 
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in University Growth,’ is continued each year in the registrar’s office 
and parts of it are included in the Registrar’s Annual Report to the 
President. To continue this part of the survey, data are compiled 
showing growth in enrolments, in student-course units of registration, 
in the number of degrees conferred, in the size of the instructional 
staff, in courses offered and classes taught, in physical plant, in finan- 
cial assets, income and expenditures. By compiling these data an- 
nually or every second, third, fourth or fifth year each table and figure 
in Volume I of the University Survey is brought up to date. 

In conclusion may I suggest that much of the statistical data com- 
piled by the registrar should not only be tabulated but also analyzed. 
Facts must be adequately interpreted. The presentation of facts in the 
form of raw data accomplishes little. In order to have meaning, facts 
must be grouped and interpreted in such a manner as to show clearly 
trends, central tendencies and relationships. Whenever it is feasible to 
do so, the tabulated data supplied by the registrar should be presented 
gtaphically by use of charts, curves and other pictorial devices. The 
guiding principle in the development of reports and statistical data 
must be their use. All statistical data and studies supplied by the 
registrar should present in specific and concrete form information 
which will be of use. The only reason for college statistics is the 
appraisal and improvement of the instructional and administrative 
facilities of the college and university. ‘Statistics for statistics’ sake” 
has no place in the registrar’s program. The registrar should be able 
to supply some items of information immediately or on short notice. 
Teaching-load, class registration and enrolment reports, for example, 
should be available immediately at the beginning of the year. Such 
reports lose their value if delayed. One of the most important pro- 
fessional functions of the registrar is to tabulate, analyze and inter- 
pret statistical data and to make studies and reliable reports, adequate 
for the uses for which they are intended. In this capacity he is doing 
work that is essential to sound administration in his institution. 


—Volume 13, Number 2 
* Reeves, Floyd W., Miller, Ernest C., Russell, John Dale, “Trends in University 


Growth.” The University of Chicago Survey, Vol. 1, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. 











WHAT SIGNIFICANCE CLASS RANK? 


Wray H. CONGDON 


N REVIEWING studies of schemes for prognosticating academic suc- 
I cess in college from reports of preparatory school work, one finds 
that a student’s rank in class on basis of grade average is a common 
factor in the majority of the devices used. Indeed it is often a heavily 
weighted factor. In reviewing the trends of college admission require- 
ments one finds that increasing dependence is being placed upon the 
student’s rank in his graduating class. It is therefore pertinent to 
inquire, ‘‘What is the true significance of class rankings as reported to 
colleges by preparatory schools?”’ 

In order to arrive at some conclusions regarding this matter, the 
writer sent out a brief inquiry form to 3,050 secondary schools from 
which Lehigh University has had one or more students in the last ten 
years. The adequacy of the sampling, which the replies received make 
possible, exceeded our most optimistic expectations. 








TABLE I 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ALL SCHOOLS REPLYING 

GEOGRAPHICAL AREA NUMBER PER CENT 
De I I oo cvvccnscéesaesiteaenes ane wnes 217 11.9 
Ne ialelhe RIES SETIOS oo ooo nk ce 0s 6 vee beac we me ame wre 1235 67.2 
SOUPHCHGIOETOOIEIOO Sco ke dino t0w wd eel acne be muelatens 153 8.1 
PGMENE CCORSEAE AIOE: oo 5 66x Sowa si bala coe Ree eae es 224 12.4 
COO DS ne mere rrr Preece © 7 4 

PRUNE cook os chavwisrocntele Welk dered: Ce oe Redeem enuae ee 1836 100. 





Of these 1836 reports, 1808 or more than 59 per cent of the 
original distribution were received in time to be included in this 
summaty. 

SUMMARY OF REPLIES 
1. Do you compute a rank in class for each of your graduates? 


Number Per cent 
(ee Pe RIE ee RN MERE Tet nS Re amy ee 1638 90.5 
ENE Meieees Stra enciutatd.¢ oueta stn ea oe Career 170 9.5 
MCRD 6 sds gis iE: adden eee Ry Oe 1808 100. 


2. If so, how do you compute this rank? 
231 
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Number Per cent 
ie ae eee GUN GTE x. 55 5 os vid oe snevcesantce 1461 79.6 
ey ts ots eae eh ene ee Rae ie 1.8 
EN i abe SCL LKD Sale Mk WREAK E RRA EN 91 4.9 
| EE ere re ee re ee re 173 9.4 
EE kau Gs 60644 RGAKS HRKA OUR GSO EES) AKARS EES 79 4.3 


Since some schools reported two methods, there are duplications 
in these figures. It is obvious that in each case where a school reports 
class rank exactly, the data are present to determine also the deciles, 
quintiles, or whatever ranking which may be desired. 


3. What semesters of work are used as a basis for computing class 
rank at the time of graduation? 


Number Per cent 
OE aT ee Te eT 1184 64.9 
PUR RTNAUMMIIIPRIAIO ook oo 6 oso ares dineminee seers 183 10.4 
RIE Soo ice ol hcl chy ne ect ag te rata glee ac ete 139 7.8 
RUIN eee rd as olan callie eee 83 4.6 
NT hse ica cacd wicue RnR arena ave rare 148 8.3 
IN eo eal ig hashes lara SSE aR bMS 63 3.5 
Reports incomplete ............... si GA sess aaa 8 5 
1808 100. 


Although most of the schools replying base their ranks on all eight 
semesters of work, there would be no single method clearly favored 
if this information were redistributed on the basis of the number of 
students involved in each practice. 


4. What years of work are averaged to report the class rank of a post- 
graduate student graduated from your own school? 


Number Per cent 
NS EEE IEEE EP OEE E OCTET OTT 893 49.5 
Senior plus postgraduate years ................000ee 59 3.6 
Nigar ya dine ux eden ks eo saws emis 49 2.8 
ed RIE MEENINRINS 85 5 65 6:6: sus) oie: 5 Kisvarace stu ieee ere eee erence 224 12.5 
sid a0 REN Wo DOSER TRAGER OEE 344 17.9 
EY Cee se KF ns ou eid e ah ene ek Maer ROR ahar ane 239 13.7 
1808 100. 


For nearly half of the schools circularized, this is either no problem 
or not of sufficient importance to command serious attention. For the 
remainder of the group, the procedure is to use the same methods in 
computing class rank for the postgraduates as for the graduating 
students, with the exception of a few schools which average the senior 
and the postgraduate years’ marks to determine class rank. 
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5. How do you compute class rank for students transferring to your 
school at any time during the high school course, but before having 


graduated? 


Number Per cent 
a in Ds kkk kes dna necneeneeeaen 166 9.1 
po eee 255 14.2 
OI 9.505 5 v040045 456640 HERRERO ROS 131 73 
Average of work of both schoois ................5505- 531 29.3 
SORE 6 iish 5 haa cee 05a ar indedecsverncsesnenaess 725 40.1 
1808 100. 


This problem, although perplexing to a college admission officer, 
seems to be one of no great moment to the secondary schools. Since 
answers two and three are probably for the most part identical, al- 
though stated differently, using only the senior year grades is almost as 
prevalent as the averaging of grades from both schools attended. 


6. How do you compute the class rank of the postgraduate transfer, 
already graduated from another school? 


Number Per cent 
NN i iced hak edbtas eas eee 527 29.1 
.. ts 2. kerr errr ee ere 213 11.7 
Se CI — 6 oc cee ke xsineb ese bk keneAe eae eeens 557 30.8 
NEISCCUEBEOOUIG? (5.553). 00ic5 5. sce oiecess.o aroeusi sterscqnecel axe, @ wae 307 16.9 
FE ME 605 he bn k 6600s cewendenscadsteanpeses xen 204 11.5 
1808 100. 


This problem is apparently not a serious one for secondary school 
men although it presents difficulties for the college admission officer. 
Where the high schools do have requests for information of this sort, 
practice is lacking in uniformity. The most common single practice in 
this group is to give no rank for such students. 


7. Do you rank girls and boys separately? 


Number Per cent 
OE ICAO eT ee ER CEL 138 7.5 
PRE oles iutevareceeacs Ee RE a eer ee 1528 84.5 
| PTT OTC TCT ECT TT eer eer ee 142 8.0 

1808 100. 


For a higher institution receiving only men students or only women 
students, a separate ranking of the students by sexes would be more 
significant. Included among the “No” group, are a number of boys’ 
schools where the question does not arise. 
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Various comments which were made threw even more light upon 
practices and the schoolmen’s attitudes towards reporting class rank. 
The number of comments showing dissatisfaction with the methods 
of computation and the plan as a whole was large. These came from 
every size and type of school. Many school authorities believe that 
their judgments regarding a student’s readiness to do college work 
are more worthwhile and that class rankings are misleading. Fre- 
quently it was at least intimated that computing these ranks is an un- 
welcome burden; that the schools are forced, in fact, to maintain a 
dual grading system—their own preferred system and a numerical 
system making ranking possible; and that if colleges did not require 
this information, the schoolmen would never trouble themselves about 
it. 

Confusion was evident as to what semesters of work should be 
used, whether to base computation of rank upon academic and non- 
academic subjects alike, and if so, whether or not to weight subjects 
in terms of relative importance, what to do about marks in subjects 
failed, whether or not to separate the class into homogeneous cur- 
riculum groups and report rank for the college preparatory group 
only, whether or not to rank girls and boys separately, whether other 
factors such as conduct, leadership, extra-class activities, citizenship 
and the like should be included, how to rate the bright pupil taking an 
extra academic subject beyond the normal load, the best statistical 
methods for computing averages and rank, and so forth. Uncertainty 
on these points is widespread and the disparity in procedures is tre- 
mendous. 

It would be enlightening to quote here a number of these comments, 
but lack of space forbids. A very few typical ones will, however, be 
given: 

As a member of the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation we protest the system of class ranking but our students scatter 
into so many universities and colleges that we can find no reasonable way 
to avoid it. Students with diverse interests and diverse talents should not 
be ranked one against the other. In a sense it is like measuring doctors, 
lawyers, and plumbers by the same yardstick when their mental equipment 
is widely different. 


I would like to know how many points on the usual rating scale a 
friendly smile and courteous manner is usually worth. Of course the teacher 
would not admit giving credit for such elements, but we know they do 
enter in. 
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We feel that rank in class should not be over-emphasized. At best it 
is largely a matter of chance—courses vary in difficulty, teachers (in spite 
of all we can do) do vary in their standards from each other and themselves 
during different periods of time, and many averages have to be carried 
to three decimal places to find a difference! Moreover, this is merely class- 
room work. Countless factors enter into a pupil’s promise, background, 
environment, voluntary activities, etc. 


The use of the present system enables us to evaluate probable college 
success better than any other—Correlations which I have worked out have 
made it possible for me to predict with an accuracy of 95 per cent. 


Personally, I detest averaging marks and ranking students on the basis 
of 95.1 average, 95.0, 94.9, etc. How much better is a 95.1 pupil than 
a 94.9? 


We maintain a duplicate numerical grading system because of the college 
requests for rank, etc. Would prefer letter grading system alone if the 
colleges did not insist on rank, etc. In fact we could grade “satisfactory” 
or ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ if we were not enslaved by the colleges. 


We do not hold strictly to percentiles in any manner. Our observation 
of the attitudes, interests, industry, and many other qualities determines 
the place of the student in the class. A quality point system operates that 
aids greatly in our estimates of the students. 


There is a matter which should be made clearer, namely, what a college 
means when it asks for a pupil’s rank. Many colleges appear to regard all 
secondary schools as college preparatory schools, apparently forgetting that 
we have in the graduating class many pupils who do not intend to enter 
college. It would make a difference whether we rank a college preparatory 
pupil against his whole class or simply against those members who are 
preparing to enter college. 


We use sigma distributives—l, “sigma” above and below mean is C, 
B= 14 to 4 sigma, A = 14 sigma, D = —Y, to —1)/, and E is any 
score below —114, sigma. 


Our figures are almost always approximate in regard to exact standing. 
We have several other courses besides the College Preparatory course and 
we have about 750 graduates in all. With such a large class we make no 
attempt to figure the exact standing of each pupil except in the case of 
those averaging over 90 per cent for the three years in our school. (There 
are usually about 20 to 25 such pupils.) If a pupil is entitled to complete 
certification in 15 units for admission to college from our school we con- 
sider him in the first quintile. 
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We guess at it when a certain percentage is wanted. What else can we 
do? They vary so much. 


This matter of obtaining absolute rank in class involves a good deal of 
work. I think you would be surprised to know how many schools guess 
at the relative standing. We have done this exact ranking since 1932, but 
I know of other large schools that do not. 


Despite the extensiveness to which class rank has been used in vari- 
ous formulae for predicting high school graduates’ probable success 
in college and the portentous ‘‘findings’”’ of many ‘“‘researches”’ on the 
effectiveness of class rank, the writer has never been able to suppress a 
gnawing doubt as to its reliability. But where the reporting of class 
rank is the best device possible (along with such supplementary in- 
formation as may be available) there seem to be a few simple sugges- 
tions growing out of this study which would improve and help to 
standardize this particular measure of achievement. 

1. Report all class ranks exactly, as Number 16 in 821. This can 
be easily translated into thirds, fourths, fifths, deciles or whatever the 
particular institution may wish. 

2. Report rank in terms of a single, homogeneous group—those 
taking college-preparatory work. Exclusion of students whose pro- 
gtams are predominantly non-college-preparatory makes the rank re- 
ported more significant. 

3. If a school assumes the responsibility of reporting a class rank, 
it should be willing to use a mathematically accurate method for com- 
puting this rank. This can be accurate without being unnecessarily 
laborious. If it is not possible to report on accurate rank, a frank state- 
ment to that effect should be made and no rank at all reported. 

4. All requirements would apparently be met if the averages were 
computed and class rank determined at the end of the first semester 
of the senior year. Except in cases of a very serious slump or outstand- 
ing improvement in the work of the final semester, either of which 
would be fairly obvious from a comparison of the final semester’s 
marks with previous semesters’, no important change in rank is apt to 
occur as the result of the marks of the final semester. In a few border- 
line cases only might it seem justifiable to recompute a student’s aver- 
age, including his final semester of work, and to interpolate this new 
average into the distribution already established. 


—Volume 13, Number 2 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Let’s Be Fair 


HE final curtain for the football season of 1937 has been rung 

down. Now that we are no longer in the midst of victories and 
defeats and there is no longer any necessity for ‘‘street-corner” or 
“arm-chair” post-mortems of individual games, a more accurate and 
fail evaluation of football in some of its larger aspects should be 
possible. 

In his recent presidential address to the Southern University Con- 
ference, Chancellor Emeritus J. H. Kirkland, outstanding leader in 
southern higher education for more than forty years, referred to inter- 
collegiate athletics as one of the most serious problems with which 
colleges and universities are faced today. Chancellor Kirkland called 
attention to the fact that: 


In attacking this problem we have arrayed against us the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Only by union of forces may we hope for any measure 
of success. We have lost the first campaign that had to do with subsidies 
and salaries. It is still possible to wage a fight for scholastic requirements 
to be enforced by faculty rules and taken entirely out of the hands of the 
coaching staff. 


If we are to retain our self-respect as institutions of “higher educa- 
tion,” we must face squarely the issue of scholarship requirements 
for athletes. Not only should we be concerned about the maintenance 
of institutional integrity, but we should be sure that the athlete is not 
cheated out of his academic birthright. Coaches and college adminis- 
trators offer the opportunity for a college education to those athletes 
who would otherwise be deprived of it. If this is the honest, worthy 
practice it represents itself to be, then, when the athlete is graduated, 
his diploma should be of the same intrinsic value as that of any other 
student. However, the anxiety of the coaching staff to have all mem- 
bers of the squad eligible for participation and to have as much of 
their time as possible available for football practice, and the desire of 
alumni and others to win the game at any cost, often result in the 
exertion of tremendous pressure upon faculty members to assign to 
athletes grades and credits entirely unearned and undeserved. 

If intercollegiate football is to be anything more than a “‘racket” 
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to exploit players as an advertising medium for the institution, a seri- 
ous effort should be made to graduate the athletes and to award to 
them diplomas which represent real academic achievement. In the 
life which the athlete must face after college he will be expected to put 
to use what his diploma is supposed to represent. If, however, the 
diploma does not denote honest accomplishment, the athlete will soon 
find that while he was observing the rules and playing the game on 
the athletic field, he was being cheated by the institution whose colors 
he was wearing. 

Let us be academically fair to our athletes! To do so we must “wage 
a fight for scholastic requirements to be enforced by faculty rules and 
taken entirely out of the hands of the coaching staff.” 

—WyatTt W. HALE 


Please Report to Your Adviser 


T Is fairly well agreed that one of the purposes of a college educa- 

tion is to “prepare the student for life” or to ‘‘train the student 

to take his place as a responsible member of society.”” No one ques- 

tions the desirability of this aim. But doubt does occasionally creep 

into the minds of critical observers about the increasingly elaborate 

systems of guidance and counseling which are announced by institu- 
tions from all sections. 

From the day the verdant seeker of knowledge first steps from the 
station bus to Commencement Day when he receives from the hands 
of his dean the document which attests to his accomplishment, he is 
cared for by skilled advisers. They have learned by ingenious testing 
devices and charts what makes his mental machinery tick, and exactly 
what to suggest in order to bring it into synchronous rhythm with the 
great official academic clockwork. At frequent intervals supplementary 
inspections are required, and the student’s progress toward his goal 
is made as regular and effortless as an occasional failing grade per- 
mits. Slightly bewildered, but willing to avoid the responsibility of 
straight thinking, he adopts the proposed plans, and his case is duly 
checked off in the files of the conscientious adviser, who then turns 
to his next consignment of disciples. But the student’s preparation for 
life, his training for society, so far as his ability to analyze his situa- 
tion and to plan his future procedure is concerned, is left in the 
embryonic stage. 
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The registrar is quite likely to play his part in the training process. 
In addition to a prominent statement in the catalog, he prints an 
official notice in the college daily and then proceeds to send a first, a 
second, and even a third notice to the student who has failed to 
respond, so that the natural consequences of neglect may not fall upon 
the careless one. The registrar’s office is deluged with petitions for 
relief from predicaments brought about by failure to pay any atten- 
tion to requirements set forth item by item in the curriculum. Why 
should the student worry? The registrar, or the adviser, or the dean, 
will fix it somehow. 

To be sure, the state of affairs set forth above is somewhat over- 
drawn. Nevertheless, may not the prevalent complaint as to the irre- 
sponsibility of the newly graduated college student have some rela- 
tion to the failure of his alma mater to force him to accept the major 
share of responsibility for his course and the details involved in it? 
Guidance for the freshman, however elaborate, is justifiable to make 
the transition from the home circle to life in totally new surroundings 
as painless as possible. But after the half-year or year of adjustment, 
the prospective citizen should be conscious of the fact that he is a 
responsible being. He should know that every resource of the college 
is available to help him if he needs help, but that advice will not be 
thrust upon him. 

—H. M. SHOWMAN 


What They Say 


EGINNING with the October 1937 issue this publication appeared 
B under the title of Journal (instead of Bulletin) of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. This change of title was accom- 
panied by a new format and type style. The editor presents below 
what some of our readers have said, in unsolicited comments, about 
the new Journal. 


. . . I was glad to receive the October issue of the new Journal of the 
A.A.C.R. The details of the new format in type face, spacing, etc., are all 
excellent. 

DonaLp H. STEWARD, Registrar, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago 


. .. The Journal contains several articles in which I am deeply interested. 
If every issue contains articles as significant as these, I should really like 


to subscribe to it. 
W. E. TILBERG, Dean, Gettysburg College 
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. .. | have found Mr. M. Richard Dickter’s article in the October issue 


of the Journal very interesting. 
L. F. DUGGAN, Registrar, Michigan College of Mining and Technology 


. .. The first issue of the Journal has just arrived and I want to tell you 
how fine it looks and what improvements you have made in both its ap- 


pearance and readability. 
ALMA H. PREINKERT, Registrar, University of Maryland 


... Allow me to congratulate you most heartily on the new edition of the 
Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. It seems to 
me that the October issue is about the best ever published by the As- 


sociation. 
IRA M. SMITH, Registrar, University of Michigan 


. . . I have just read “The College President Looks at the Registrar” 
by Guy E. Snavely. I consider it an excellent paper—one which every 
president, dean, and registrar ought to read. 

NorMaAN S. SPENCER, Dean, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Texas 


. . . The Journal has made for itself an important place in the field of 
higher education. As you are well aware, there has been a great need for a 
publication which emphasizes the scientific investigations of problems in 
this field. 

EARL J. McGRATH, Assistant to the Chancellor, 
University of Buffalo, N.Y. 


The following comments were received just before this number of the 
Journal went to press: 

... We have just received the “Eighth Annual Report’ on enrolment and 
degrees conferred by various institutions. We want to tell you how good an 
appearance this publication has. Moreover, it is in a more practical form 
than the issues have been. It will, therefore, be more useful in the office. 

A. H. LARSON, Registrar, Eastman School of Music 


. . . lam congratulating you upon the report of enrolments in and de- 
grees conferred by member institutions of the A.A.C.R. This form is easily 
handled and will prove more useable than any report I have seen. 

E. H. CANON, Registrar, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College 














OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 
WITH THE ASSOCIATION 


RESIDENT Kerr announces the appointment of the following com- 
mittees: 


Committee on Nominations 


Mr. J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh, Chairman 
Mr. Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Mr. E. J. Grant, Columbia University 

Mr. T. J. Wilson, University of North Carolina 
Mr. J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 


Committee on Sectional Meetings 


Miss Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University, Chairman 
Mr. Arthur H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 
Mr. J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 


Committee on Introductions 


Miss Alma H. Preinkert, University of Maryland, Chairman 
Miss Ella L. Oleson, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Miss Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Miss Florence McGahey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Miss Helen M. Clark, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Miss Elma Poole, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Mary A. Robertson, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Miss Rebecca C. Tansil, State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 
Miss Helen H. Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 

Miss Margaret C. Disert, Wilson College, Chambers, Pa. 


An error occurred on the previous listing of the Committee on 
Local Arrangement. The committee is constituted as follows: 


Mr. G. B. Hasty, Tulane University, Chairman 

Mrs. Florence Toppino, Tulane University 

Mrs. Ruby Pearce, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

Miss Olive M. Caillouet, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Mrs. W. H. Gates, Louisiana State University 

Miss Margaret E. Carey, Loyola University 

Mr. W. S. Mitchell, Louisiana State Normal College 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPRAISAL OF THE 
KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 


An adequate appraisal of a national meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars is a difficult task. The commit- 
tee was appointed during the Convention and since the task was new, 
it sought through personal conference and by means of a question- 
naire to obtain the opinions of as many members as possible. The 
report therefore contains a digest of the information received from 
these two sources. 


PRESENT PROGRAM POLIcY. Since this is the only educational meeting 
that many registrars have the opportunity to attend during the year, it 
has been the policy for many years to include in the general program not 
only topics of general educational interest but topics directly related to the 
registrar's work. The program has also included an opportunity for the 
exchange of ideas, practices, and policies either through the open forum 
or through the question box. An attempt has been made in the planning 
of sectional meetings to offer programs in the interest of registrars of certain 
types of institutions and their particular needs and interests. 


MEETING PLACE. In the appraisal of any meeting one of the first con- 
siderations is the meeting place and the accommodations provided for the 
comfort and convenience of the delegates. 


THE PRoGRAM. Of major consideration in an appraisal is the program. 
Two questions present themselves: 
1. What is the objective of this annual gathering ? 
2. Are we meeting the needs of the members of the Association by 
offering a program that gives to the members the things for which 
they come together ? 


With these questions in mind the committee requested the members of 
the Association in attendance at the Kansas City Convention to give an 
expression of general features and divisions of the program. 


There were a number of general suggestions which might well be con- 
sidered by our committee: 

1. That a single topic be selected for the entire program. 

2. That more time be given on the program to the consideration of the 
problems of the small college and small university. 

3. That the papers be timed so that persons would know at what time 
a given paper would be presented—particularly if two or more sec- 
tions were in session at the same time—so that persons could attend 
more than one section if they so desired. — 
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4, That a mimeographed digest of the major papers be distributed— 
to save note taking. 

5. That the dinner speaker be selected from some field other than educa- 
tion. 

6. That one evening dinner session be assigned to colleges for women. 


There were a number of topics suggested, some of which could be well 
handled in either a panel or an open forum: 


1. Registrar's office costs. 

2. Comprehensive examinations. 

3. Flexibility of graduation requirements to allow for individual differ- 
ences, with a discussion of ways and means to not only maintain 
standards of scholarship but to increase them. 

4, Uniform method of determining number of grade points earned by 
students. The value assigned to the marking system of letters A, B, C, 
D, F. 

5. Training of a registrar—What should this be? 

6. Guidance problems and policies and good forms for personnel work. 


The committee issued a questionnaire concerning the popularity of the 
following phases of the program: panel discussion, open forum, university 
and college section, question box and small round table discussion. Replies 
were filed by 118 persons, the overwhelming majority of whom were in 
favor of each of the above features. Several delegates criticized the manner 
in which certain sections were conducted and thus lamented the lack of 
preparation on the part of some section leaders. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


With the above suggestions in mind we submit the following recom- 
mendations: 


PROGRAM. 

1. That in the general program there shall be stimulating and inspirational 
speakers either from our membership or from the field of education. 
That these speakers be chosen not only for their ability to present the 
subject but to present it in an interesting manner. 

2. That modern trends in Education and experiments in the field of 
Education be included in the program. 

3. That there be not more than two papers at any session and that the 
papers be limited in time. 

4, That the sessions be shorter and that there be ample opportunity for 
discussion, 

\ 5. That the report of the Committee on Special Projects be assigned a 

. definite place in the program with ample provision for discussion. 
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6. That there be more opportunity for the exchange of ideas, practices, 
and policies. 

7. That greater emphasis be placed upon the open forum type of meet- 
ing, whether organized as at present or whether divided into smaller 


groups. 


B. MEETING PLACE. That at the New Orleans and other conventions a 
hotel be selected as the headquarters hotel large enough not only to house 
all of the delegates but to provide ample facilities for general meetings, 
section meetings, and committee meetings. A long narrow convention hall 
is not as satisfactory as a hall that permits delegates to be seated nearer 
the platform. The room should be large enough to accommodate our general 
sessions without crowding the delegates. 

That amplifiers be installed so that speakers can be heard in every part 
of the room. 

That there be comfortable lounges and writing rooms easily accessible, 
where delegates may congregate betwen sessions for friendly chats and the 
interchange of ideas. This is one of the most important phases of a con- 
vention and more time after sessions should provide ample opportunity for 
informal meetings of this sort. 


C. OFFICE FORMS AND MECHANICAL DEvIcES. That the display of 
office forms and mechanical devices be continued. Both of these exhibits 
attract the attention of many registrars who avail themselves of this op- 
portunity to compare office forms and to investigate various office ap- 
pliances. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. D. Cockins, Chairman 
J. A. GANNETT 
R. M. WEsT 
J. P. MITCHELL 


Mr. Arthur H. Larson, Vice-President of the Association, who is in 
charge of membership, reports the following new members since July 1, 
1937: 


Sister Albertina, Registrar, St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Kentucky. 
Mr. Paul Bender, Registrar, Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana (Reinstatement). 
Mr. Charlcie Bond, Registrar, Weatherford College, Weatherford, Texas (Re- 


instatement). 
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J. S. Boughton, Dean and Registrar, Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois (Reinstate- 
ment). 

Miss Frances E. Boyer, Registrar, Hockaday Junior College, Dailas, Texas. 

Mrs. Ruth Carter, Registrar, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Miss Lucia Douglas, Registrar, Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas. 

Miss Mildred Eakes, Educational Director, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. H. H. Flynn, Assistant Registrar, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma (Reinstatement). 

Wallace Goodrich, Director, New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 

Charles J. Haake, Educational Director, American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Ben Hilbun, Registrar, Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. 

Sister M. Karlene Hoffman, Registrar, Mount St. Scholastic College, Atchison, 
Kansas. 

Mr. Floyd L. Kifford, Registrar, Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, 48th & Spruce 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Florrie Mathis, Assistant Registrar, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Mr. Frank E. McAnear, Registrar, The College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkan- 
sas (Reinstatement). 

Miss Flossie B. McClain, Registrar, Allen University, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Miss Nina A. McConnell, Registrar, North Georgia Agricultural College, Dahlo- 
nega, Georgia (Reinstatement). 

Mr. L. M. Norton, Registrar, Northeast Center, Louisiana State University, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana. 

Sister M. Pius, R.S.M., Registrar, Mount Saint Agnes Junior College, Mount 
Washington, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Lillian M. Seller, Assistant Director, Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, 3500 
Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Miss Mary D. Shane, Registrar, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee (Rein- 
statement). 

Mr. R. A. Thorne, Registrar, Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

Mr. Arthur Wildman, Assistant Musical Director, Sherwood Music School, 410 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. W. C. Smyser, Registrar of Miami University, has been appointed 
representative of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion. The meeting will be held in February. 


On November 15, Registrar Ira Smith issued a progress report on the 
ethical and unethical practices and procedures of institutions of higher 
education in recruiting students from secondary schools. Into this report 
are incorporated the comments received from institutions all over the 
United States and a summary of the suggestions submitted. Copies of the 
report can be obtained from Chairman Smith, University of Michigan. 
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Regional Meetings 


HE Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars held its annual 

meeting at Loyola University on October 28 and 29. Ninety- 
nine representatives from forty-seven colleges and universities were 
present. Mr. B. J. Steggert acted as host to this, the fifteenth anni- 
versary meeting. Interesting papers were presented by Dr. A. J. Brum- 
baugh, Dean of Students, University of Chicago, and Mr. Ernest A. 
Miller, Registrar, University of Chicago. Among those who pattici- 
pated in the discussions were Dr. William H. Johnson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago; Mr. M. P. Gaffney, Principal, New Trier 
Township High School; Dr. A. W. Clevenger, High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois; and Mr. E. L. Clark, Director of Admissions, 
Northwestern University. The Association conferred an honorary 
membership upon Mr. Cliff Guild, former Registrar of Illinois Uni- 
versity, a charter member of the Association, and Mr. C. H. Engle, 
Secretary of the State Board of Education of Illinois. The following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. C. A. Serenius, Augustana Col- 
lege; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. Frances McElroy, National Col- 
lege of Education, Evanston. 

Miss M. FRANCES MCELROY 


The Missouri Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
O fficers held its first meeting in St. Louis on November 19. The morn- 
ing session was devoted to a discussion of the registrar and his rela- 
tion to the faculty and the administration. At the afternoon meeting 
Dean W. P. Shofstall, of Stephens College, presented a paper on 
“Relations of the Registrar’s Office to Personnel Work,” and Father 
Mallon, of St. Louis University, presented a paper on “Correlation 
of Personnel Records with Academic Records.” The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: President, Dr. W. P. Shofstall, 
Stephens College, Columbia; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Elma Poole, 
St. Louis University. 

ELMA POOLE 


The Association of Kentucky Registrars held its annual meeting on 
October 30 at the University of Kentucky. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, Miss Mary Page Milton. 

Mr. Lysle W. Croft, of the University of Kentucky, presented a 
paper on ‘‘The Relation of the Personnel Officer to the Registrar's 
Office.” Discussion followed. | 
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Dr. J. R. Robinson, Registrar of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, discussed “‘Class Size.” 

Mr. M. E. Mattox, Registrar of Eastern State Teachers College, 
discussed ‘‘Freshman Orientation.” 

Miss Maple Moores, of the University of Kentucky, gave a report 
on the last meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was given by Mr. R. E. 
Hill. The secretary was instructed to communicate with Mr. Gillis to 
the effect that since he is the ‘‘Patron Saint” of this organization, to 
us his name is henceforth to be “Saint Ezra,”’ and that he is elected 
President Emeritus of this organization. 

The following officers were elected for 1938: President, Dr. Leo 
Chamberlain, University of Kentucky; Vice-President, Mr. H. M. 
Pyles, Kentucky Wesleyan College; and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Ann Poindexter, Georgetown College. 

ANN POINDEXTER 


The Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars met on October 29 
and 30 in the Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

The following papers were presented at the Friday afternoon con- 
ference: ‘“What Can the Colleges Do in Guidance for the High 
School Student Prior to His Entrance?” by Mr. S. W. Hutton, of 
Texas Christian University; ““What Information Should a College 
Entrance Certificate Contain for a Proper Guidance Program?” by 
Mr. Max Fichtenbaum, of the University of Texas; ““How Can the 
College Catalog Best Contribute to the Guidance Program?” by Miss 
Pearl Neas, of Southwestern University. 

At the Friday night banquet Dean James G. Gee, of Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, presented a paper on “The Need of Guidance 
in the Articulation of Secondary and Higher Education.” 

At the Saturday morning session Mr. E. J. Mathews, Registrar of 
the University of Texas, conducted an open forum, and Mr. F. J. 
Agee spoke on ‘‘Guidance at the College of Mines.” 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. Iris Graham, 
McMurray College, Abilene; Vice-President, Mr. Forrest J. Agee, 
Texas College of Mines, El Paso; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Max 
Fichtenbaum, University of Texas, Austin. 

IRIs GRAHAM 
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The Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars and Advanced 
Standing Committee held its fifteenth annual meeting at Ottawa 
University, Ottawa, Kansas, on October 25. 

The entire morning was devoted to a joint session with the Kansas 
Association of College Deans with Dean Conrad Vandervelde, of the 
College of Emporia, presiding. Dean Leslie B. Sipple, of the Univer- 
sity of Wichita, gave the report of the Joint Committee of the Sum- 
mer Sessions Policy. The history, purpose and a few of the problems 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
were discussed by Dean E. B. Stouffer, of the University of Kansas. 
Miss Louie Lesslie, Secretary of the Kansas State Board of Education, 
explained the new certification requirements for teachers of ele- 
mentary schools. 

Registrar Peter J. Wedel, of Bethel College, presided at the after- 
noon session. Registrar J. Poundstone, of Southwestern College, Win- 
field, Kansas, reported on the Twenty-fifth National Convention held 
in Kansas City last April. The following topics were discussed in the 
open forum: Acceptance of Senior High School Credits for Entrance; 
Under What Circumstances May Grades Be Changed? Grading Sys- 
tems; Comprehensive Examinations, Honors Courses, etc. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: President, 
Mr. A. H. King, Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina; Vice-President, 
Miss Beulah Pocock, Friends University, Wichita; Secretary, Sister 
Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth; Treasurer, 
Miss Gladys Phinney, Washburn College, Topeka. 

SISTER ANN ELIZABETH 


The Nebraska Branch of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars held its annual meeting on Friday, November 5, 1937. The 
outstanding contribution to the meeting was a paper by Professor 
Oscar H. Werner of the University of Nebraska, on “Educational 
Trends in Some European Countries.”” The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, E. H. Hayward, Penn State 
Teachers College; Secretary-Treasurer, Edith M. Smithey, Kearney 


State Teachers College. 
EDITH M. SMITHEY 


The seventh meeting of the Middle States Association of Collegiate 
Registrars was held on Saturday, November 27, at Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. Mr. Harvey S. Batdorf, Assistant Registrar 
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of Lafayette College and Vice-President of the Association, presided 
in the absence of the President, Dr. Clarence F. Ross, of Allegheny 
College, who was detained because of illness. 

Mr. Alan Bright, Registrar of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, in a paper entitled ““A Method of Selecting Scholarship 
Holders,” presented the weighted plan which is employed by the 
Civics Club of Allegheny County in the selection of scholarship 
holders for Carnegie Institute of Technology, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Pennsylvania College for Women. 

Mr. Millard E. Gladfelter, of Temple University, in a paper en- 
titled “The College Catalog,” presented the findings of a committee 
appointed during the presidency of Mr. F. Taylor Jones for the pur- 
pose of examining college catalogs and making recommendations for 
their improvement. 

The closing feature of the meeting was a round table discussion 
on the three R’s of the registrar’s office: Records, Reports, Registra- 
tion. Miss Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar of Goucher College, was the 
leader, and she was assisted by Mr. H. A. Benfer, Registrar of 
Muhlenberg College, Mr. George B. Curtis, Registrar of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin, Registrar of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute, and Miss Edna M. Newby, Assistant Registrar of the New 
Jersey College for Women. Miss Probst invited questions from the 
floor, and as the members responded each question was referred to 
one of the discussion leaders. Topics of general interest concerning 
the routine work of the registrar’s office were introduced, and many 
helpful suggestions were developed. 

The following were elected officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year: President, Mr. George B. Curtis, Lehigh University; 
Vice-President, Mr. P. F. Banmiller, Villanova College; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Irene M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University. 

IRENE M. Davis 


The Association of Wisconsin Registrars met in Milwaukee on 
Wednesday, November 3. 

At the morning session the following topics were discussed: ‘The 
Granting of Scholarships and Other Student Aids,” by Father Donald 
J. Keegan, Marquette University; ‘“The Report of the Committee on 
Methods of Student Recruiting,” by Dr. M. C. Towner, Lawrence 
College; “Admission of Students Without Prescribed Subject Re- 
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quirements,” by John T. Kendrigan, Northland College; “The Col- 
lege Success of Students Admitted on Probation,” by Mr. Curtis Merri- 
man, University of Wisconsin. 

The afternoon session was addressed by Mr. H. C. Thayer, Super- 
visor of Teacher Training of the State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and Dr. John L. Bergstresser, Assistant Dean of the Extension 
Division at the University of Wisconsin, on the following topics 
respectively: “Personal Qualifications for Teachers of Vocational Sub- 
jects” and “A Follow-up Study of the Work of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association.” 

The Association approved the recommendation of a Special Com- 
mittee on affiliation with the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. 

The following officers were chosen for 1937-38: President, Mr. 
Thorpe M. Langley, Superior State Teachers College; Secretary, Miss 


Lucile Peters, of Milwaukee-Downer College. 
G. M. MARTIN 


The fall meeting of the Colorado-W yoming Association of Regis- 
trars was held on November 20 at the Colorado State College of 
Education, at Greeley, where the Association was organized ten years 
before, on October 17, 1927. Reverend W. D. Ryan, S.J., Dean of 
Regis College, presented a paper on “A Limited Survey of the Cur- 
riculum Offerings in Institutions Which Maintain a College of Liberal 
Arts”; Miss M. Elisabeth Mann, Registrar of Colorado Woman’s 
College, spoke on “Treating the College Student as an Individual.” 
Mrs. Norma K. Snyder, Assistant Registrar of the University of Colo- 
rado, reported on the testing program being carried on, whereby high 
schools send students to the institutions of the Association. Informal 
discussion on the papers presented and on other topics of interest 
completed the program. 

The officers elected were Reverend W. D. Ryan, Regis College, 
President; Mr. R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Norma K. Snyder, University of Colorado, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The change from semi-annual meetings in Denver 
to annual meetings held on the various campuses early in November 


was recommended to the executive committee. 
Lucy E. SPICER 
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The Minnesota Association of College Registrars met on October 
30 in the Minnesota Union of the University of Minnesota, with the 
President, Mr. H. A. Drescher, Dean of Hibbing Junior College, 

residing. The following papers were presented: 

“Board of Admissions Investigations at the University of Minne- 
sota,”” a paper read by Mr. R. M. West, Registrar, University of 
Minnesota, for Mr. Harl R. Douglass, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 

“Building and Using a Case History,” by Mrs. Hazel Creel, Regis- 
trar, Rochester Junior College. 

“Some Trends in Freshman Enrolment and Survival at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota,” by Mr. T. E. Pettengill, Assistant Registrar, 
University of Minnesota. 

“A Study on the Achievement of Counseled and Non-Counseled 
Students of Equal Ability,” by Mr. E. G. Williamson, Director, Uni- 
versity Testing Bureau, University of Minnesota. 

‘Personnel Research Involving Studies of Transfer Students,” by 
Mr. John Darley, Research Counselor, General College, University 
of Minnesota. 

At the business meeting it was voted that the name of the organiza- 
tion be changed to the Minnesota-Dakota Association of College 
Registrars and that registrars from North and South Dakota be ad- 
mitted as members. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Mr. D. B. Doner, South Dakota State College; Vice-President, 
Mr. C. O. Mehus, State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Leona O. Nelson, University of Minnesota. 

LEONA O. NELSON 


A combined meeting of the Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars and the annual 
meeting of the Northwest Association of Registrars was held in Walla 
Walla on November 7, 8 and 9, Whitman College serving as host. 
Registrations included 24 from Washington, 13 from Oregon, 10 
from California, 8 from Idaho, and 2 from Montana. 

Following the recommendation of the Resolutions Committee of 
last year’s conference, the Walla Walla meeting was conducted almost 
entirely in the open forum method. The Pacific Coast Association 
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heartily commends this method which provides opportunity for an 
almost unanimous exchange of experiences and ideas, the initiation 
of pertinent and unplanned discussion topics, and the formation of 
valuable personal acquaintances with colleagues. 

The titles of the principal forums and the names of those who 
conducted them were as follows: ‘Student Recruiting,” Dr. J. P. 
Mitchell, Registrar, Stanford University; “Financial Assistance for 
College Students,”’ Mr. E. B. Lemon, Registrar, Oregon State College. 

“Institutional Attitudes and Practices,” including (1) “Lower Di- 
vision Students Who Wish to Take Upper Division Courses and Upper 
Division Students Who Wish to Take Courses Primarily for Gradu- 
ates,” Mr. H. M. Showman, Registrar, University of California at 
Los Angeles; (2) “Junior College Non-Certificate Courses,” Mr. 
Adam J. Diehl, Registrar, Los Angeles Junior College; (3) ‘‘Cana- 
dian Matriculation Certificates,” Mr. Dean Newhouse, Registrar, 
University of Washington; (4) “Credits by Special Examinations 
and Absentia Registrations,’ Mr. E. B. Lemon, Registrar, Oregon 
State College; (5) ‘Independent Study Courses,” Dr. J. P. Mitchell, 
Registrar, Stanford University; (6) ‘“Transcripts—Honorable Dis- 
missal,” Dr. Frank L. Haigh, Dean of the Division of Basic Sciences, 
Whitman College. 

““Registration—Guidance versus Mechanics,” Mr. Dean New- 
house, Registrar, University of Washington; “Review of the Meet- 
ings of the American Council on Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion,” Dr. Karl Cowdery, Associate Registrar, Stanford University; 
“Vocational Guidance—Then What?” Mrs. Marjorie Walker, repre- 
senting Western Personnel Service. 

“Current Trends in Education,” including (1) ‘‘An Evaluation by 
a University Administrator,’ Mr. T. S. Kerr, Professor of Political 
Science and Acting Dean of the College of Letters and Science, Uni- 
versity of Idaho; (2) ‘‘An Evaluation by a Junior College Administra- 
tor,” Mr. Wesley V. Smith, President of the Southern California 
Association of Junior Colleges and Dean of Citrus Junior College; 
(3) “An Evaluation by a High School Administrator,” Mr. L. R. 
Steig, Superintendent of Schools in Colfax, Washington. 

“Extra-curricular’”’ activities included a Sunday evening reception 
and a luncheon at Whitman College on Monday. These were fol- 
lowed by an excursion to Waiilatpu, the site of the Whitman massacre, 
and a visit to the grave of the Whitmans. The annual banquet of the 
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Association was held on Monday evening, J. A. Anderson, of Pasa- 
dena Junior College, proving an able toastmaster. Dr. C. C. Maxey, 
of Whitman College, who was the principal speaker, gave an address 
on “Education for What?” In his summary Dr. Maxey stated: ‘“Edu- 
cation for the sake of education . . . the only answer we are prepared 
to give .. . in the present state of our knowledge of the results of 
education. . . . The profounder and deeper answer must wait until 
we are able to view the total result of our educational performances 
with eyes unprejudiced by preconceived dogmas, doctrines and princi- 
ples.” Tuesday’s activities included a tea and recital at Whitman 
College and a steak fry in the evening, given in a mountain cabin 
by the Whitman faculty. On the day following the convention a group 
of California delegates visited Lewiston State Normal, the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, and Washington State College. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. Earl M. Pallett, 
Executive Secretary and Registrar, University of Oregon; First Vice- 
President, Mr. Guy A. West, Registrar, Chico State College; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Ellen Deering, College of the Pacific; Secretary, 
Mr. Adam J. Diehl, Registrar, Los Angeles Junior College; Treas- 
urer, Miss Elizabeth Prior, Yakima Valley Junior College. The officers 
of the Northwest Association of Registrars were unanimously re- 
elected: President, Mr. W. H. McCall, Registrar, Montana State Col- 
lege; Secretary, Miss Jimmie Williams, Washington State College. 

The Pacific Coast Association publishes the proceedings of its an- 
nual convention, including in so far as is possible transcriptions of all 
discussions. The 1937 proceedings will be available early in the new 


year. 
D. V. McCLANE 


The Sixth Educational Conference of the Educational Records 
Bureau was held in New York City on October 28 and 29. To those 
of us in the East, the Educational Conference, held each fall under 
the auspices of the Educational Records Bureau and co-operating 
groups, is easily one of the outstanding educational meetings of the 
year. Visitors from as far away as Boston, Detroit and Chicago bear 
witness to its extending influence. 

“Individualizing Education” was the main theme. This was de- 
veloped by papers and discussions on such pertinent topics as a 
progress report by Mr. W. Markin on the Thirty Schools Experiment; 
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“Individualization in the Antioch (College) Program,” by President 
Henderson; ‘The Need for Comparable Measurements in Indi- 
vidualizing Education,” by Dr. Ben Wood, and a thoughtful discus- 
sion by Dr. Buckingham on “Disciplinary Values in Individualized 
Education.” An entire session was devoted to remedial reading, in- 
troduced with a general survey by the dean of leaders in the field, 
Dr. Gray, of Chicago. Two more papers gave detailed expositions of 
successful methods. 

Dr. W. C. Eells presented an interesting luncheon talk explaining 
in detail the Gargantuan task which the Co-operative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards is pushing through on schedule time in its 
effort to gather every bit of available evidence as to what are im- 
portant and effective criteria for judging secondary school progress. 

The tenth birthday of the Educational Records Bureau was cele- 
brated at the Thursday luncheon. Under the title, ‘‘Putting the Tests 
to Work,’’ Dean McConn, of Lehigh University, succeeded in pre- 
senting a succinct and yet intensely interesting history of the Bureau, 
appraisal of its achievements and appreciation of the work of its 
leaders. 

The banquet address by President Conant won our plaudits because 
of its modest forbearance, its lively humor and its thoughtful discus- 
sion of matters educational, culminating in the urgent suggestion that 
the various independent testing agencies should consider closer co- 
ordination in the interests of more thorough-going research in the 
field and less dissipation of energies and resources because of over- 
lapping efforts. 

Wray H. CONGDON 


Reported to Us 


GRANT of $12,500 a year for two years has been made to the South 

Georgia Teachers College by the Julius Rosenwald Foundation to 

enable the college to offer a special course for supervisors. The grant pro- 
vides thirty $250 scholarships a year for two years. 


Last November 18 the University of Michigan conducted its eleventh 
annual principal-freshmen conference. Representatives from more than 
seventy high schools and preparatory schools came to Ann Arbor to con- 
sult with their former students who are now freshmen in the University 
of Michigan. Arrangements were made for more than 700 freshmen to 
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visit with their former principals and teachers and talk over their prob- 
lems in a personal conference. 


Dr. Guy Snavely, President of Birmingham-Southern College, is on leave 
of absence this year to serve as Executive Secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges. During his absence the college is being operated under 
an administrative committee composed of Mr. Robert Echols, representing 
the Board of Trustees; Mr. N. M. Yeilding, Bursar of the College; Mr. 
R. S. Poor, Director of the College Extension Work, and Mr. W. W. Hale, 
Dean and Registrar. 


The officers of the Canadian Universities Conference for the two-year 
period 1937-39 are: President, Dr. H. P. Whidden, Chancellor, McMaster 
University, Hamilton ; Vice-President, Dr. H. J. Cody, President, University 
of Toronto ; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario. Other members of the Executive Committee are: Dr. Carleton 
Stanley, President, Dalhousie University, Halifax; Dr. W. A. R. Kerr, 
President, University of Alberta, Edmonton; Dean W. D. Woodhead, 
McGill University, Montreal; and Monseigneur Marault, University of 
Montreal. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the granting of the Charter for the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario will be celebrated on October 14 and 15, 1938, 
when an honorary LL.D. will be conferred upon Lord Tweedsmuir, Gover- 
nor-General of Canada. 


By action of the Board of Trustees on June 9, 1937, the Registrar and 
the Director of Admissions at the George Washington University were 
given full professorial grade. 


The University of Southern California announces a new organization plan 
for the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences. The plan will become effec- 
tive in September 1938. The program looks to the attainment of three 
main objectives: (1) to effect a sharp division of the student’s undergraduate 
work in two two-year periods; (2) to give the student an opportunity to 
set up either a Division or Department major in his upper-division years ; 
(3) to institute a special Honors Division curriculum for which the 
superior scholar can qualify in his third and fourth years with a 2. average. 


Through the cooperation of the Bulloch County Board of Education, the 
Trustees of the Ogeechee Consolidated School, and the South Georgia 
Teachers College, the Ogeechee School has been designated as a demonstra- 
tion rural life school. The school is staffed by cadet teachers from the College 
under the direction of a supervising principal from the College faculty. 
The cadet teachers change quarterly. A special effort is made to show the 
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natural scope and possibilities of a nine-grade consolidated rural school. 
Cadet teachers are limited to those who have had previous practice teaching 
or regular teaching experience. They must also have attained at least Junior 
standing in their college classification. 


Dr. W. O. Douglas has been named Principal of McGill University of 
Montreal, Canada, to succeed Dr. A. E. Morgan, who recently resigned. 
Dr. J. D. Thompson, formerly of Pine Hill Theological Seminary, Halifax, 
has been named President of the University of Saskatchewan to succeed 
Dr. W. C. Murray, retired. 


Mr. Roy W. Bixler, formerly Director of Admissions at the University 
of Chicago, is spending the year at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
working for his Doctor's degree. 


Mr. Walker King, Registrar at Texas State College for Women, passed 
away on September 24, 1937. A fitting tribute was paid him by the Texas 
Registrars when they met on October 29. 


Registrar A. C. Nelson, of the University of Denver, has been appointed 
Dean of the Graduate School. Miss Marjorie C. Cutler has been named 
as Dr. Nelson’s successor. 


Rev. C. H. Meinberg, formerly the head of the Department of History 
at St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa, has been appointed to the Presi- 
dency of the College. 


The University of Western Ontario is offering new courses in Municipal 
Affairs and Municipal Accounting, instituted to train men to become city 
clerks, treasurers, assessors, etc. The courses are the product of collaboration 
between the University and the Department of Municipal Affairs of the 
Ontario Government. In addition to regular classes, the work will include 
a research bureau, the only one at present in sight for this Province. 


Registrar Miller, of the University of Chicago, reports that about 100 
copies of “Suggested Arrangement of Tables and Figures for the Registrar's 
Annual Report to the President” are available for distribution. These can 
be obtained upon request. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


A Guide for Career and Personality—aA unique approach to the 
problem of counseling is utilized in a recently published book’ by 
Harry W. Hepner of Syracuse University. The book is written from 
the point of view that if counseling is to be intelligent, both coun- 
selor and counseled must have a systematic scheme of thinking. The 
most feasible approach to the charting of personality, according to the 
author’s opinion, is through the observation of the individual’s en- 
vironmental barriers, his adjustments to them, and the urges he de- 
velops from the adjustment experiences. Here is the scheme of think- 
ing proposed: 


1. Think of yourself as in a state of on-going activity. 

2. Through your activities, you are always trying to attain satisfying 
states. 

3. When you are in a state of on-going activity and trying to attain a 
satisfying state, your activity may be blocked by difficulties, usually thought 
of as “barriers.” When your activity is blocked, an emotion is aroused 
and an adjustment must be made. 


The modes of reacting to the barriers provide the key to the per- 
sonality tendencies. There are four, as follows: (1) direct attack, 
(2) substitute act, (3) evasion, and (4) retreat. The direct attack 
is the author’s recommended mode of adjusting to barriers. Evasion 
and retreat leave the individual in an unsatisfied state and tend to 
become habitual modes. A substitute act, however, may set a new 
goal more worthy than the old one. Thus the barrier becomes a start- 
ing point for the achievement of success. 

The importance of redirecting an evasive tendency is stressed. For 
example, regression, or living in the past, is not an uncommon mode 
of evading the problems of the present and future. Such persons 
could redirect the evasion tendency into a study of history, thus 
utilizing the love of the past as a background for building for the 
future. 

The reader is provided with many aids for charting his own per- 
sonality: schematic devices for identifying past barriers, adjustment 


*Hepner, Harry W., Finding Yourself in Your Work, New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1937, pp. xviii + 297. $2.75. 
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tendencies, and possible redirection into usefulness; sample person- 
ality development programs and sample vocational programs; an ab- 
stract-intelligenuce test, a personality maturity test, a social knowledge 
test, and a vocational interest test. Keys are provided for the tests so 
that the reader can utilize them. 

The book is very readable. It is profusely illustrated with simple 
schematic designs and is well organized. It is almost wholly devoted 
to the ‘adjustment to barrier’ technique, and for this reason mature 
adults and counselors who are working with mature personalities will 
find it especially useful. This slant probably comes out of the author’s 
previous experience in personnel work in industry. 

Beyond the fact that it seems to be a sound treatise of the psychol- 
ogy of adjustment to environmental barriers, the best that can be said 
of the book is that it is practical. Everyday situations are utilized and 
analyzed and helpful concrete suggestions are made. Those who are 
unhappily employed or faced with the problem of vocational realign- 
ment, as well as counselors and parents, should find the book tre- 
mendously interesting and helpful. 

Final V olume.—The North Central Association has published the 
last? of the seven monographs on the new accrediting procedure. Ac- 
cording to the original plan this volume was to have been entitled The 
Curriculum. It is primarily a study of the curriculum and instruction 
for accrediting purposes, but as the heart of the new accrediting 
policy is the recognition of different purposes, nearly half of the 
volume is devoted to an exploration of the purposes of higher insti- 
tutions and a study of the aims of North Central institutions. 

These sections demonstrate forcefully the vocational nature of the 
aims of higher education. Ninety-seven per cent of the North Central 
institutions are offering occupational training, preparation for teach- 
ing being more widely offered than any other occupational curriculum. 
The teachers colleges, however, are not confining their efforts to the 
preparation of teachers. Ten of this group are offering training in 
sixteen other occupational fields. If vocationalism is running the uni- 
versity as Hutchins® thinks, what of the colleges? The majority of 
the institutions studied are usually referred to as colleges. 

The procedure for evaluating the curriculum seems quite subjec- 


? Haggerty, Melvin E., The Educational Program. University of Chicago Press, 


1937, pp. xxix + 335. $3.00. 
* Hutchins, R. M., The Higher Learning in America. 
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tive, but the author justifies its use by citing a mean-square contin- 
gency coefficient of .63 with Criterion VIII, this being the “criterion 
of excellence’ derived from the pooled personal judgments of four 
experts, the ranks of the institutions in six tests, ranks in a study of 
mathematics instruction, and three rankings of the institutions on the 
basis of the work of their graduates in graduate schools. 

As would be expected, considerable difficulty was encountered in 
the attempts to evaluate instruction. The plan finally adopted was 
indirect. Instruction is being measured by the observation of certain 
institutional practices which are assumed to be related to effective 
teaching, as follows: (a) administrative concern for good instruc- 
tion; (b) attitude toward student scholarship; (c) practices in ad- 
justment of curriculum and instruction; (d) attitude toward marks 
and examinations; and (e) alertness of faculty to instructional needs. 
This indirect approach resulted in measure which produced a co- 
efficient of mean-square contingency of .65 with Criterion VIII. 

With the appearance of this volume the Association has finished 
its report of the development of the new accrediting procedures. 
Admittedly there are many weaknesses in the measuring devices de- 
veloped, the authors making no claims to the contrary; nevertheless, 
a distinct pioneering contribution has been made in the field of 
evaluating educational programs. 

The Cardinal Principles Restated—Less than twenty years have 
passed since the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education set forth the seven cardinal principles, but social change 
has been so rapid that they are no longer regarded as an adequate 
statement of aims. At the 1931 meeting of the National Educational 
Association, a resolution was passed recommending the appointment 
of a committee “to propose to the Association desirable Social- 
Economic Goals of America” and appropriate materials and methods 
for use in the schools to attain these goals. A committee of five was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Fred J. Kelly. Other members 
were John Dewey, Willard E. Givens, Leon C. Marshall, Robert C. 
Moore, and Edward A. Ross. The final report* of the committee 
was recently published. 

A comparison of the cardinal principles with the aims set forth 
in this report interestingly reflects the growing concern for the fate 


“Implications of Social-Economic Goals for Education. National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. pp. 125. 25¢. 
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of democracy in America. The need for reorganization in 1918, 
according to the earlier report, had grown out of changes in American 
life ‘‘profoundly affecting the activities of the individual.” As a citi- 
zen, it was becoming necessary for him to cope more directly with 
problems of the community; as a worker, he was having to adjust to 
an economic order of increasing complexity. He was having more 
leisure. The home was becoming less unified. The influence of the 
church was waning. 

The needs for the recognition on the part of education of the 
social-economic goals of America, in the present report, are based on 
genuine concern for the future of democracy. This is illustrated in the 
following quotations: 


Forces of disintegration, alarming in their power, are making Americans 
aware of the need for a restatement of our national social-economic goals 
around which we can rally with enthusiasm. . . . 

Our abundant resources once held out to all the promise of useful work 
and security of living. Millions are now without opportunity to labor and 
are demoralized by an uncertain and scanty life dependent on charity. . . . 

Early conditions fostered friendly co-operation with common participa- 
tion in life’s values. This friendliness has been imperiled by an increasingly 
impersonal economic and social organization... . 

In early days faith in democratic institutions as the effective guarantee 
of a freer and nobler life was all but universal. Today, defeatism and 
cynicism with respect to democratic ideals have become fashionable in 
certain circles, some of which have considerable influence upon public 


opinion. 


Whereas the earlier report reflected deep concern, the present re- 
port voices genuine alarm. What changes will the next twenty years 
bring? 

Education and Democracy.—A pleasant and very effective antidote 
to the recent attacks on the autonomy of education is given the public 
by the report® of the Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Department of Superintendence. 

The form of the report is unique. It has an attractive board cover, 
excellent typography, and illustrations by Dr. Hendrik Willem Von 
Loon. Best of all, however, the actual writing of the report was done 
by Charles A. Beard. Considering its external beauty, its internal 


5 The Unique Function of Education in an American Democracy. N.E.A., 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. pp. 129. $1.00. 
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worth, and its very reasonable price of one dollar, it should be owned 
and prized by everyone who is interested in education. 

The report supports the thesis that education, because of its unique 
function in American democracy, deserves special consideration in the 
matter of support. Education “underlies and helps to sustain’”’ all 
public services, and supplies an “ethical cement” that holds together 
the civilization in which all public services operate and which sustains 
the services, themselves. Furthermore, when education is considered in 
purely administrative terms, the unique function continues to be 
apparent, for school boards and college trustees have contacts with 
society and responsibilities for the individual members of society 
different from those of the public services. 

The chapter headings indicating the scope of the report are pre- 
sented below: 

I. Circumstances call upon educational leadership to reconsider its 
position and obligations in society. 

II. The founders of the republic exalted education as a national 
interest. 

III. Democracy and individualism provided the context for public 
education. 

IV. Educational philosophy was adapted to the spirit of the age. 

V. New interests and ideas demand educational readjustments. 

VI. The nature of education and its obligation. 

VII. Conditions requisite for the discharge of educational obliga- 
tions. 

Dr. Beard’s scholarly presentation, coupled with his social insight 
and great devotion to democratic institutions, has made the volume 
the most readable of any such report the writer has ever seen. 








IN THE JOURNALS 


“Survey concerning Scholarships for Members of Band, Orchestra, 
and Glee Clubs in Institutions of Higher Learning,” Alexander 
Capurse. 


An unpublished study from the University of Kentucky of practices 
followed in sixty institutions in giving financial aid to students in musical 
organizations. The summary gives the number of students enroled in 
orchestra, band, and glee club in each school. The number and amounts 
of scholarship hours of credit allowed, and amount of other forms of aid. 
There is also included a summary of reports received from each school. 


“How Local Public Junior Colleges Are Financed,” L. R. Kilzer, 
The School Review, Vol. XLV, No. 9, November 1937, p. 686. 


According to a 1936 report, there are 175 junior colleges in eighteen 
states operating in connection with high schools. A study based on reports 
received from seventy-eight such junior colleges revealed the following 
facts pertaining to instructional costs and sources of support. Exact costs 
of instruction were difficult to obtain due to the fact that costs for high 
school and college divisions were often not separated. Costs per pupil 
ranged from $50 to $310 a year. Sources of support are tuitions, fees and 
taxes. Statistics are given that deal with assessed valuations and the 
maximum and minimum tax levies. In only a few instances is any consider- 
able aid available from state, county or township funds. 


“The Decreasing Accuracy of Scholastic Predictions,” E. G. Wil- 
liamson, Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, 
January 1937, p. 1. 

A study at the University of Minnesota indicated that over a period of 
years, use of the same tests and of high school scholarship has resulted in 
constantly decreasing correlations with scholarship in the college of arts 
and science. A discussion of the causes of this variation throws light on 
the uses that may be made of the results in the personnel work of an insti- 
tution. 


“Predicting Success in College: A Study of Various Criteria,” 
Sylvester B. Schmitz, The Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 6, June 1937, p. 465. 


A battery of five tests was studied in a number of ways with high school 
records and the scholastic success of the students during one year or 
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semester. Two methods of evaluating each test were used, namely the co- 
efficient of correlation and the quadrant scheme. Both methods indicated 
that the high school scholastic quotient was the best single instrument for 
predicting success. 


“College Grades and NYA Scholarships,” E. G. Williamson, 
School and Society, Vol. 49, No. 1190, October 16, 1937, p. 510. 


In order to compare the effects of aid on capable students with inadequate 
financial resources, a study was made at Minnesota of those students re- 
ceiving NYA assistance. The NYA students were paired with a controlled 
group of freshmen on the basis of sex, size of high school, average grades 
in high school, scores on the American Council in Education Psychological 
Examination and the Co-operative English Test Series 2. It was found that 
the higher average grades of NYA students were caused by higher scholas- 
tic aptitude and not by the motivating effect of work-scholarships. The 
selective system in this form of aid was effective in the appointment of 
those students who possessed not only aptitude for higher scholarship but 
who also obtained higher grades than the controlled group with lower 


average ability. 


“The Effect of Conferences on Freshman College Grades,” J. C. 
McElhannon, School and Society, Vol. 46, No. 1177, July 17, 1937, 
p. 94. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College reports results of the last eight 
years in connection with conferences held with students receiving low 
grades for the mid-term of the first semester. It was found that the mid-term 
grades were highly predictive of final grades for the semester and even for 
the entire year. The interviews and other follow-up devices for aiding stu- 
dents in the lower quintiles seemed to be less effective than when used with 
those in the higher quintiles. 


“Five-Year Study of Teacher College Admissions,” Harry L. 
Kriner, Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. XXII, 


No. 3, March 1937, p. 192. 


A study to test the ability of college admissions officers to predict teacher 
success. Twenty-three correlations were made of various factors used for 
predicting success. College grades, student teaching, college student activi- 
ties, and the psychological test show the highest correlations. Fourteen con- 
clusions were given. Among these were: 1. No single factor is a reliable 
index to predict teacher success, and 14. Sound education in colleges with 
a faculty who know the public school problems and are good teachers them- 
selves, working co-operatively to eliminate the weak prospective teachers, 
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may be more valuable in the prediction of teacher success than the use of 
numerous factors in the selection of candidates from the high schools. 


“Changes in Enrolments over a Fifteen-Year Period in Institutions 
Accredited for 1936-37 by the North Central Association,” Wm. J. 
Haggerty and Geo. A. Works, North Central Association Quarterly, 
Vol. XII, No. 1, July 1937, p. 51. 


Those interested in studying trends in college enrolments are referred 
to this report which gives charts and statistics on enrolments from 274 
institutions. It was found that publicly controlled junior colleges consti- 
tuted the largest group of new institutions established during this period. 
Peak enrolments for all groups were reached in 1930-31. Total enrolment 
in all schools studied increased from 182,906 in 1918-19 to 359,364 in 
1933-34. Junior colleges showed largest increases and teachers colleges 
least. All groups shwed that in 1933-34 the juniors and seniors constituted 
a larger percentage of the enrolment than in 1918-19. 


“The Student Population of a Small Land-Grant College,” Victor 
H. Noll, School and Society, Vol. 46, No. 1183, August 28, 1937, 
p. 284. 


An example of information that might prove helpful in a guidance 
program of an institution is presented in this article. Information was 
secured on residence, high school curriculum, age, nationality, parental 
occupation, activities and likes and dislikes. It was found that this material, 
in addition to certain test records usually available proved helpful to ad- 
visers and might eventually lead to a better basis for selection of students 
for admission. 


“The Concept of Regionalism in Higher Education,” O. J. Hagen, 
The Educational Record, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, April 1937, p. 147. 


The author presents his arguments for educational planning on a regional 
basis to eliminate costs, duplications, and waste. While this may be an ideal 
conception, evidence is given to show that steps are already being taken to 
provide facilities for a region rather than for the locality now served by 
an institution. The United States Department of Agriculture has made 
some provisions for this plan in the Agricultural Schools and Colleges. 
A few states have consolidated institutions within their boundaries and 
some schools have voluntarily agreed to pool resources and provide for 
interchange of materials or mutual use of facilities. 


“The Tutorial Group of Washington Square College,” F. H. Mc- 
Closkey and F. W. John, School and Society, Vol. 46, No. 1188, 
October 2, 1937, p. 438. 
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This is a summary of an experiment to improve the procedure followed 
in dealing with freshmen of doubtful scholastic standing. At the end of 
the freshman year such students join the summer session in classes taught 
under the tutorial plan. Classes are limited to ten students, meeting with 
a specially selected faculty. At the close of the session the faculty are nearly 
always in agreement about each student’s case and the student receives 
advice pertaining to his future plan of action. Figures are given which 
indicate that the experiment has been a success. It has enabled the college 
to fulfill its responsibility to the student so that no one is unnecessarily 
or unjustly dropped and those who need help are strengthened and put 
in a position to complete satisfactorily their college course. 


“Selling Scholarship Short,” John R. Tunis, Scribners, Vol. CII, 
No. 4, October 1937, p. 27. 


Is student recruiting as serious a problem as some writers would have 
you believe? Here is an article that abounds with such statements as ‘“‘com- 
petition among colleges is so great today that prospective students are being 
bribed, bought, and even kidnapped in order to build enrolments”; “de- 
grees can be easily obtained without charge” ; ‘‘most of these colleges which 
go out so brazenly for clients are located in the South and the Middle West, 
but nearly every state has one or two; some are so small they are known 
only to their president and to God’’; “‘so keen is the competition for stu- 
dents nowadays that some American colleges have a far better sales force 
than teaching staff’; “it costs as much money nowadays to get a good 
trombone player as it does a triple-threat halfback.” The article goes on in 
this tone, quoting from college officials bulletins and advertising circulars. 
Many statements appear to be overdrawn, but it is worth reading to get the 
journalist’s point of view. 











DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 





ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Mary A. Robertson, University of Alabama, University. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edna Reams, State Teachers College, Florence. 


COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Rev. W. D. Ryan, Regis College, Denver, Colorado. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Norma K. Snyder, University of Colorado, Boulder. 


ASSOCIATION OF FLORIDA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
President, S. R. Doyle, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 
Secretary, Olga Bowen, John B. Stetson University, Deland. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, C. A. Serenius, Augustana College, Rock Island. 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. Frances McElroy, Nat'l. College of Ed., Evanston. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, A. H. King, Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina. 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, H. M. Pyles, Kentucky Wesleyan, Winchester. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ann Poindexter, Georgetown College, Georgetown. 


LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Chairman, Grover Baker, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George B. Curtis, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Irene Davis, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


President, S. B. Doner, S. Dakota State College, Brookings, $.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Leona O. Nelson, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, W. H. Smith, Capiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, W. P. Shofstall, Stephens College, Columbia. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Elma Poole, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOC. OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, E. H. Hayward, Peru State Teachers College, Peru. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith M. Smithey, Kearney State Teachers College, Kearney. 


NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, F. W. Hengeveld, Davidson College, Davidson. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel Morrison, Flora McDonald College, Red Springs. 
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NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. H. McCall, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. 
Secretary, Miss J. Williams, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 


OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS AND EXAMINERS ASSOCIATION 
President, Arthur S. Southwick, Wooster College, Wooster. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carrie E. McKnight, Muskingum College, New Concord. 


OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, E. H. McCune, Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant. 
Secretary, Reta Boucher, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha. 


PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Earl M. Pallett, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Secretary, Adam J. Diehl, Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Alice A. Peck, Converse College, Spartanburg. 
Secretary, Mamie Gullidge, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Iris Graham, McMurray College, Abilene. 
Secretary, Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas, Austin 


UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. H. Bell, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Kathleen Alsop, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg. 
Secretary, Helen G. Monsell, University of Richmond, Richmond. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, Thorpe M. Langley, Superior State Teachers College, Superior. 
Secretary, Lucile Peters, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee. 

Editor's Note: All corrections and additions and all reports from regional meetings 
should be submitted to Regional Editor Enock C. Dyrness, Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


COMING EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MarcH 24-26, 1938—Florida Education Association, Tampa, Florida 


MARCH 28, 1938—Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dallas, 
Texas 


APRIL 1, 1938—Alabama Association of Collegiate Registrars, Birmingham, Alabama 
ApRIL 1-2, 1938—California Educational Research Association, Berkeley, California 
APRIL 6-9, 1938—North Central Association, Chicago, Illinois 

ApRIL 13-16, 1938—Kentucky Educational Association, Louisville, Kentucky 
AprIL 14-15, 1938—School and College Conference, Boulder, Colorado 

APRIL 15-16, 1938—Tennessee Teachers Association, Nashville, Tennessee 


APRIL 19-21, 1938—American Association of Collegiate Registrars, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


ApriL 22-23, 1938—Florida Association of Colleges and Universities, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent 
to the Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, Temple University. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more al fifty words, 
including the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regu- 
lar rate. Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no ob- 
ligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or of respon- 
sibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to 
those seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some 
reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 





POSITION WANTED :—Registrar or director of admissions in college or uni- 
versity. Have Ph.D. in higher education and psychology; four years’ experience 
as university registrar; four years as instructor in gy wings & and three years 
as public school administrator and teacher. Reply W, Care Editor, Registrar’s 
Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (3) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED :—Young woman desires a position in a registrar’s 
or other administrative office. Several years in present position as assistant 
registrar in a midwestern state university enrolling seven thousand yearly. 
Have a bachelor’s degree from state university and a master’s from Columbia 
with a major in college administration. Reply D, Care Editor, Registrar’s Oifice, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. (3) 





POSITION WANTED:—Young woman with Bachelor’s degree and graduate 
training in registrar’s work desires position as registrar in a liberal arts college 
or university. Experience: Ten years in dean’s office, seven years assistant 
registrar, two years registrar. Address L, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. (3) 





POSITION WANTED:—Registrar, guidance or research officer in college, 
university, or junior college. Registrar, 1926-1930 at Connecticut State College. 
Now completing requirements for doctor’s degree. Age thirty-six. Married. 
References and credentials through placement services of the Schools of Educa- 
tion at Harvard and Stanford Universities. Reply G, Care Editor, Registrar’s 
Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (3) 





PoOsITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in a registrar’s or 
other administrative office, university or liberal arts college preferred. Experience 
as recorder and assistant in office of dean and registrar, and also teacher. 
A.M. Columbia University, major in mathematics, minor in business administra- 
tion, graduate work in education and mathematics. Reply EP, Care Editor, 
Registrar’s Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (2) 





POSITION WANTED:—Young woman, B.A., major history, ten years secre- 
tary to president of a christian college, desires position as assistant in registrar’s 
office, or recorder or secretarial work in college or university. Reply M, Care 
Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (2) 
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